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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itselfinto greater distinctness is the Ide 


a of Humanity—the noble! 


endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views and by setting aside ti 
ot Religion, Country, and Colour. to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having : 
of our spiritual nature.”"—Humboldt's Coemos, 
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one great otject—the free development 
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Pews af the Week English authority, which will have to be chastised | daily more critical. A Ministerial crisis seems 
- ” | with a high hand, unless English authority is to} to have become the natural state of affairs; 
| be given up. Troops are withdrawn from the | and whereas, until the present day, it was con- 
NEW step has been made in the progress of | Cape of Good Hope, for service nearer home— sidered that “the favourite” should be remov- 
A the dispute between Russia and Hurope, | four regiments; and simultaneously with their able, as the ladies of the bed-chamber have been 
rather than Turkey. The Emperor of Russia has | withdrawal, the indomitable Caffres are grum- removed in this country, the modern prac. 
transmitted to the Courts of Paris and London, | bling at the insufficiency of the lands allotted | tice in the Spanish Court has rescued that 
a reply to the last Note emanating from those to them, and talking about getting back to the gentleman from mere Ministerial * solidarity.” 
Courts. This document, which has been erro- | Amatola mountains. General Cathcart appears Perhaps the Spanish people do not object to the 
neously called a Manifesto, has been variously | as little to have put down the Caffre as did Sir | existence of that functionary in the Spanish Court, 
described as being couched in the most insulting | Harry Smith with his “stick of peace.” nor have they yet marked a very strong sense of 
terms, and as being couched in the terms of the A dispute between the Governments of France | the frequent ‘changes in that peculiar office ; but 
most perfect courtesy, with strong professions of | and Naples begins to assume an ugly aspect. | some want of reserve has lately provoked the 
peace. Unable to determine which is the exact | The King of Naples held areview; and as a com- popular indignation. Coins are current on which 
description, we are driven to conjecture, and | pliment, three French oflicers were sent to attend | the effigy of her most Catholic Majesty is stamped 
there is some clue to conjecture, from the fact | that review. There has been in Naples a strong | with the most opprobrious epithets applied to 
that the document has been withheld from publi- | party in favour of restoring the heir of the family | females: and recently, when Isabella appeared 
cation in both countries. If it is so courteous, how | of Murat—anything rather than a continuance | at the theatre, and the band struck up the “ Royal 
advantageous it would have been to soothe the | of the perjured family which still encumbers the | March,” the tune was stopped by the indignant 
public mind, by showing the excellent temper of | throne. This local aspiration renders the sight | audience, and gracious Majesty was saluted with 
the Emperor Nicholas ! We suspect that both | of everything French vexatious to the royal hisses! Such incidents mark more than want of 
descriptions are true,—that it is courteous in its | mind; and French uniform adds nothing to the | personal respect: it betrays the corrupt state of 
language, profuse in pretensions of peace, but | beauties of that loveliest of bays in the regal | society, in which the Government authority has 
deeply insulting to those whom it addresses, in | sight. Hence it was an object to stop the officers | lost its hold, and power over the treasury is re- 
renewing those transparent assertions of pacific | going to the review ; yet the King could no more | tained only by military occupation. The re- 
intentions with which Russia has preceded ber | decline the visit than an Eastern nobleman can | turn of Narvaez, with the expectations formed 
grossest outrages, and thus in covering impudent | decline the royal present of an elephant. Some | from that fact, would indicate an impending 
aggression with the eynical language of diploma- | pretext, therefore, was necessary; and the French | military revolution. But the question is, whether 
tic politeness. There is no species of insult 80 | officers were put in quarantine! Unable to that vigorous soldier of fortune is not too much 
gross as that with which a domineering man of | accuse them of political intrigue, the Neapolitan | broken down by ill health and years to repeat 
rank, using polite language, puts some overbear- | authorities declared them to be suspected of in- | the coup d'état which established his authority, 
ing coercion upon the inferiors by whom he is | fection! Thus Naples turned Bullcalf's pretext | and banished the General who really placed the 
surrounded ; and such we take to be the de-| ypon the French officers. The recruit bellows | Queen upon her throne. 
meanour of Russia towards the inferior Courts of | to Falstaff, that he cannot go to the walls, for The Spanish Government has just remembered 
France and England. Both Governments have ‘that he has a cold: Naples refuses to receive | that it ought to pay to that General, Espartero, 
intimated, through their organs in Paris and French officers at its mimic wars, lest they should | 5000/., as an instalment of arrears long due to 
London, that their own course is unaltered by | be in indifferent health. France, however, was _ him, and the order for payment has issued. It 
this new Russian manceuvre. not content to be put into the Lazaretto; and involves a large discount—fifty per cent: for thus 
In the East, affairs proceed just as if the | the Emperor has withdrawn his ambassador from it is, that proud Spain pays her debts of honour! 
Czar were not putting forth these renewed pro- | Naples. How the quarrel will end does not yet | The American papers report a strange diplo- 
fessions of peace. The Turks have actually crossed | appear ; but it is, no doubt, stored up in thedeep, matic irregularity, with very ominous appear- 
the Danube, and Russian blood has been shed ; | icy mind of Louis Napoleon. ance. General Almonte, the Mexican ambassa- 
and the joint fleets of France and England have} New domestic troubles appear now to test ‘dor at Washington, has “ officiously” sent to the 
actually entered the Dardanelles. There is not | his power. M. Goudchaux, Finance Minister papers a letter, in which Santa Anna, President 
that appearance of retractation on the field of | under Cavaignac, M. Delescluze, a companion of , of Mexico, contradicts the American report that 
action which our Paris Correspondent indicates. | Ledru Rollin in the affair of June, and several | he is raising an army to make himself Emperor 
In more than one respect the relations of States | other persons, have been arrested and searched ; | and invade the Union. The averment is, that 
abroad look menacing, even in the extreme East. | but the aggression on private liberty, however the army is raised to defend the frontier against 
The Indian mail brings reports as to the im-| resented by Emile de Girardin in the Presse, | Indians whom the Americans permit to vex it, 
possibility of keeping up the hollow peace in | excited far less sensation in Paris than a stock. and against piratical invaders of another kind. 
Burmah ; with accounts of British officers killed | jobbing report, that the Emperor had fallen from | This disclaimer of treachery and war, however, 
by Arab irregulars in the Nizam’s territories, | his horse ! |only deepens suspicion against a man so ambi- 
and by Afghans at Peshawur ;~-oflences against | The position of the Spanish Government grows ' tious and so treacherous as Santa Anna, 
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Some of the American papers speak of ‘a 
panic’ in the New York market, and put forth 
the most gloomy prophecies as to an universal 
crash. It is evident that these reports are ima- 
ginary; instigated in part, by the oon of a aen- 
sation, and in part, by something ei =: 
hostility to the present Government. ne fact 
alone will make the English reader understand 
how absurd is the very theory of this fiction. 
American houses are represented as fearing the 
consequences of the demand for bread-stuffs in 
England. Now, it is qnite possible that in the 
sharp trade which goes on across the Atlantic, 
individual houses may be more or lesa hurt ; and 
oceasionally it has happened so. But that 
danger to America should arise from a trade so 
substantial as that in bread-stuffs; that the 
extension of the trade should oceasion fears 
amongst the bold merchants across the Atlantic, 
are preposterous notions. Even the chance of 
hostilities would have one advantage, in tending 
to increase our trade with America rather than 
Russia. i 

We may compare these prophecies with 
others, that Governor Pieree was losing ground, 
and that the opposite party was gaining ground. 
Three of the most inportant States, however, 
have returned their State officers with democratic 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Georgia. 
Ohio has been most frequently Whig; Pennsyl- 
vania, sometimes one and sometimes the other ; 
ani Georgia gives the tone very much of the 
South. Thsee elections, therefore, are of the first 
importance as indications of feeling. 

The most painful event at home is the conti- 
nuanee and development of the great Lancashire 
strike centering in Preston. The men still hold 
out to their ten per cent., but at the instance of 
a Mr. Braham, ot Manchester, they have adopted 
a resolution inviting a public meeting, to be ealled 
hy the Mayor, for the purpose of considering a 
general accommodation of the dispute. — It is 
not likely that the dispute can be settled at 
; but the men at all events show 
more disposition tow ards an arrangement than the 
masters, who remain obstinate in their “ strike.” 
Tens of thousands—perhaps more than a hundred 
thousand persons—are out of work; thousands 
of retail dealers are of course also out of work ; 
trade, manufacturing and retail, is at a stand 
throughout a wide distriet ; nothing is produced 
wherewith to buy food, to pay for lodging, or to 
replace clothing, and both parties are incurring a 
aWingemng debt. 

Before this great fact many other facts of the 
Mr. Cobden’s speech at 
on the oceasion of the re-opening of 
the Lecture hall of the Mechanics’ Institution of 
the festival at Tamworth, apparently 
to celebrate the non-suecess of the Midland Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes; Mr. Recorder Hill's 
trictures on the Birmingham gaol disclosures; the 
publication of a circular describing an instrument 
of torture in Winchester gaol; Mr. Bouverie’s 
rendering an aceount to Ins constituents at Kal- 
marnock ; and the further narrative of the de- 
pl rable loss of the Dalhousie, drowning sixty- 
four persons; with the drowning of thirty-seven 
persons inveigled to attempt the passage of a 
rotten bridge over the Medway—are traits of 
daily life in England, so little varying from in- 
cidents often recorded in the papers, that they 
invite enumeration rather than remark. 

By far the most startling and important fact 
at home, however, is that letter by Lord Palmer- 
ston. which has fallen like a bombshell among 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh. The Presbytery 
had addressed to the Government a letter re- 
questing that a day for prayer and humiliation 
might be set apart as a national fast, on account 
of the Cholera. Jt was the Presbytery of the 
Established Church that made the request ; the 
request is one according to the sectarian routine, 
and it might have been expected to extort, if not 
a compliance, at all events an excusatory letter 
from the Government. Instead of that, Lord 
Palmerston sends one of his brief and pithy expo- 
sitions of a plain truth, which is not often plainly 
recognised. He does not think that a national 
fast would be suitable to the present moment. 
The Maker of the universe, he says, has esta- 
blished certain laws of nature for the planet in 
which we live. The weal or woe of man depends 
upon the observance or neglect of those laws. 
One of those laws connects health with the dis- 

version of gaseous exhalations. And Providence 
os placed arrangements within the power of man 
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to prevent or disperse these exhalations. It does 
not appear to rd Palmerston, therefore, that 
we having neglected these laws, and being 
afflicted with Cholera, it is a becoming mode of 
signifying our humble resignation to the Divime 
will, to indulge in prayerful importunities and 
leave off eating food. Comte himself could not 
have put the truth of the matter in a more dise 
tinct light—he could not have clothed it in lane 
guage more excellently plain and pointed, But 
think of answering a Presbytery with truth—with 
religion non-sectarian—with a more intelligent 
reference to the will of God, instead of the old 
begging expectation of a miracle, which seems to 
have been copied by anticipation from the expir- 
ing race of Irish cottiers. Lord Palmerston pre- 
fers other precepts and practices, higher religion, 
than that of the Presbytery of Scotland ; and on 
that score at least he is fit to be the Minister of 
this country at this day. The principles which 
the Leader stood always alone in advocating 
three years ago have found their way to the 
Home Office. Lord Palmerston is at least a mi- 
tigated disciple of the Positive Philosophy. 
LORD PALMERSTON ON PRAYER AND 
FASTING. 


Tne Moderator of the Edinburgh Presbytery of the 
Church of Scotland addressed Lord Palmerston, a few 
days ago, stating that the Presbytery had in view the 
propmety of appointing, on ecclesiastical authority, a 
day for prayer and humiliation, within its bounds, on 
account of the re-appearance of Asiatic cholera in this 
country. Considering, however, that it was likely 
that a national fast would be appointed on Royal 
authority, they begged respectfully to ask whether 
such an appointment was in contemplation. The fol- 
lowing letter from the Home Office, in reply, was 
read at the monthly meeting of the Presbytery on 
Wednesday 
? “Whitehall, Oct. 19. 

“Srr,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to ac- 
knoledge the receipt of vour letter of the 15th instant, re- 
questing, on the behalf of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, to 
be informed whether it is proposed to appoint a day of 
national fasting on account of the visitation of the cholera, 
and to state that there can he no doubt that manifestations 
of humble resignation to the Divine Will and sincere ac- 
knowledgments of human unworthiness are never more 
appropriate than when it has pleased Providence to afflict 
mankind with some severe visitation; but it does not ap- 
pear to Lord Palmerston that a national fast would be 
suitable to the circumstances of the present moment. 

“The Maker of the Universe has established certain 
laws of nature for the planet in which we live, and the 
weal or woe of mankind depends upon the observance or 
the neglect of those laws. One of those laws connects 
health with the absence of those gaseous exhalations which 
proceed trom overcrowded human beings, or from decom- 
posed substances, whether animal or vegetable; and these 
same laws render sickness the almost inevitable conse- 
quence of exposure to those noxious influences. But it 
has, at the same time, pleased Providence to put it within 
the power of man to make such arrangements as will pre- 
vent or disperse such exhalations so as to render them 
harmless, and it is the duty of man to attend to those laws 
of nature, and to exert the faculties which Providence has 
thus given to man for his own welfare, 

“The recent visitation of cholera, which has for the mo- 
ment been mercifully checked, is an awful warning given 
to the people of this realm that they have too much ne- 
glected their duty in this respect, and that those persons 
with whom it rested to purify towns and cities and to pre- 
vent or to remove the causes of disease, have not been sufli- 
ciently active in regard to such matters. Lord Palmerston 
would therefore suggest that the best course which the 
people of this country can pursue to deserve that the fur- 
ther progress of the cholera should be stayed, will be to 
employ the interval that will elapse between the present 
time and the beginning of next spring in planning and 
executing measures by which those portions of their towns 
and cities which are inhabited by the poorest classes, and 
which, from the nature of things, must most need purilica- 
tion and improvement, may be freed from those causes and 
sources of contagion which, if allowed to remain, will in- 
fallibly breed pestilence, and be fruitful in death, in spite 
of all the prayers and fastings of an united but inactive 
nation. When man has done his utmost for his own safety, 
then is the time to invoke the blessing of Heaven to give 
effect to his exertions. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Henry Fitzroy. 

“To the Rev. W. H. Gray, Moderator of the 

Presbytery of Edinburgh.” 

On the reading of the letter, 

The Reverend Dr. Clark expressed his total dissent 
from the sentiments expressed in the letter, and said 
he would not wish to be a sharer in the responsibility 
of those who refused or declined to give her Majesty's 
subjects an opportunity of meeting for prayer in regard 
to so fearful a visitation. 

The Reverend Dr. Muir said, he thought there could 
be but one unmingled feeling of pity entertained by 
them that such a document should emanate from a 
professedly Christian Government. 

Several members expressed concurrence in these 
sentiments. It was agreed to refer the appointment 





of a day of humiliation and prayer to the approaching 





meeting of the provincial Synod of Lothian and Tweed- 
dale, that the same day might be fixed for the whole 
Synod. The question was put whether the answer of 
Mr. Fitarey should be engrossed in the minutes, and 
it was unanimously carried in the negative. 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. 
Two religious phenomena come before us: the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in its year of Jubilee, and 
Methodism in its decline. 

Lord Mayor Challis presided over a meeting of the 
society in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House on 
Tuesuay, and measures were adopted for making the 
year of Jubilee specially memorable. Mr. Challis 
declared that the society had been eminently suc 
cessful :— 

* First established in 1804, the society now numbered in 
connexion with it not less than 8332 branches. When the 
society was first established, the translations of the Bible 
were not more than fifty; there were now one hundred 
and fifty languages in which the society had promoted the 
distribution, printing, and translation of the Scriptures, 
By the means of the society also an immense increase had 
taken place in the circulation of the Bible, not less than 
45,000,000 copies having been distributed by means of the 
combined action of the branch and parent societies, a num- 
ber equal to eleven times the whole quantity which were 
supposed to be in existence at the time of the formation of 
the society. After alluding to the vast opening which the 
present revolution in China promised to afford for the 
spread of the Holy Scriptures, his lordship called upon the 
meeting zealously and liberally to co-operate with the 
Bible Society in its magnificent design of a free distribu- 
tion of a million of New Testaments in the native lan. 
guage of China.” 

The Reverend Mr. Frost read a statement showing 
the ‘‘ progress’’ of the society :— 

“From this it appeared that the total sum expended by 

the socicty since its formation had been 3,950,953/., and 
that nearly 45,000,000 copies of the Seriptures had been 
circulated, of which number 18,000,000 had been distribu- 
ted in Great Britain and Ireland, 17,000,000 in Europe, 
8,000,000 in America, and 2,000,000 among Jews, Maho- 
metans, and heathens in other parts of the world. The 
society proposed to establish a ‘Jubilee Fund’ for special 
objects, towards which an aggregate sum otf 32,0001, had been 
already subscribed, The objects contemplated by this fund 
were, the adoption, as far as practicable, of an extensive 
and efficient system of colportage throughout Great 
Britain, in the year of jubilee; the supply of emigrants, 
together with special grants of Bibles and Testaments to 
cre schools, missions, and other charitable and benevoe 
ent institutions in this country; and special grants to 
Ireland, in such ways as might hereafter be determined 
upon. They also proposed to make special efforts in India, 
Australia, and other British colonies, by agencies, grants, 
or otherwise ; and special grants to China, and such other 
parts of the world as might appear open to special opera- 
tions. Lastly, they prop ms the establishment of a 
special and separate fund, from the annual produce of 
which pecuniary aid may be granted, at the discretion of 
the committee, to persons in the employ of the society, in- 
cluding the colporteurs abroad, and to their widows and 
children when in circumstances to require such aids. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury said that it was a great 
thing to have invented the electric telegraph, but the 
circulation of the Bible was a grander conception; and 
it might also be said that the Bible is ‘‘ the cheap de- 
fence of nations.” 

Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. Alderman Wire, and other 
gentlemen spoke, and resolutions were adopted declar- 
ing the right of every man to possess and read the 
Bible, and the especial duty of Great Britain to cireu- 
late it. 

We borrow from the Morning Post a statement of 
the present condition and prospects of the followers of 
John Wesley. 

“The minutes of the last Wesleyan Conference have 
just fallen into our hands, and we fearn from them that 
Methodism is now a failing cause. Year by year there 
seems to have been a gradual decrease in the number of 
its ‘ joined’ members, and this year it is more marked than 
ever. It is erroneously supposed by many that the Metho- 
dists are a large body, but it appears from the statistics 
before us that they are much smaller in number than is 
commonly imagined. The total number in Great Britain 
is two hundred and seventy thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-five. Last year it was two hundred and eighty one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-three, showing a decrease 
upon the present year of ten thousand two hundred and 
ninety-eight. 








In Ireland, last year . 20,040 
i this year os 19,608 
Decrease on the year ..............cc0c000 432 
In Europe, last yeat ...c.cccccccceeecee 1,882 
” this year i...c....cceeee 1,167 
Decrease .. 715 


“In India, Ceylon, and China, and the South Sea Mis) 
sions, there has been a slight increase, as follows :— 
a 2,153 


This year ...... 
Last year .. 





“Tn Australia and the islands of Polynesia :— 
This year een 9,195 
ee ee er 

‘shidniet 
Increase ......... debhes 197 


“Southern Africa shows an increase of sixteen. West- 





ern Africa of seven hundred and thirty-seven. In the West 
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is an increase 6f ninety-five in one portion, 
ay et of one thousand three hundred and 
*y.one in another. In British North America and its 
yee shbouring islands there is an increase of six hundred 
and twenty-three, against a decrease of two hundred and 
-—.. it would appear, that, both at home and abroad, 
the cause of Methodism is not advancing. In Great Bri- 
tain the decrease is remarkable. It is only in its mis- 
sionary operations that it can boast of increasing nuinbers. 
The fair inference seems to be, that the progress of 
Methodism is in inverse ratio to the exertions of the C hurch. 
! where the Church e+ forth her angen 
¢ vigour of late years, crease not only o' 
Saheaom, but of all kinds of dissents, is observable. On 
the contrary, in the colonies and in foreign stations, where 
our full ecclesiastical system has not duly come, and where 
the field is fairly open to them, their increase is very per- 
ceptible P . : 

The third aspect of religion is presented by the 
Church of England. Cholera rages in a particular 
part of Southwark. In the diocese of Winchester, 
prayers have been put up for fine weather, to stay the 
srogress of cholera. You would never imagine that 
the cholera district of Southwark is an appanage of the 
bishopric of Winchester, yielding huge fines upon re- 
newals! Butitis/ This Bishop of Winchester has 
been quite recently consecrating a new church at 


Geneva! 


PUBLIC EDUCATION: MR. COBDEN AND 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


It is now some months since “education” was a topic 
at public meetings, although privately the topic has not 
been lost sight of. This week we have two remarkable 
gatherings —both connected with Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions; one bringing out Mr. Cobden in the most use- 
ful and estimable light, the other exhibiting a singular 
medley of gentlemen united in a common cause by Sir 
Robert Peel at Tamworth. 

On Wednesday, the Barnsley Mechanics’ Institute 
was re-opened, and Mr. Cobden not only officiated as 
President of the evening, but as a public teacher, and 
delivered what we may call an inaugural address. 

The first part of it related solely to the affairs, the 
deficiencies, and the requirements of the institution in 
which he spoke; and this portion of his speech was 
delivered with that plainness and kindness of manner 
and tone, mingled with humour, which characteriges 
Mr. Cobden when not engaged in a controversy. 
From the local institute, he was naturally led to ask 
for what these institutes were established. 

“Not as a system of education, but to supplement the 
want of education, and we want the education still which 
we wanted when these institutions were founded. I know 
that it is made a vexed question, and to some extent a 
party question. I never regarded it asa party question. I 
don’t care through what it comes. Give me voluntary 
education, or State education—but education I want. 
(Loud applause.) I cannot accept statistics to prove the 
number of people who attend schools—to prove that the 

yple are educated, because I cannot shut my eyes to what 
is evident to my senses,—that the “eS are not educated, 
—that they are not being educated. (Renewed applause.) 
I was talking only yesterday with a merchant in Man- 
chester, who told me that he had attended at the swearing 
in of the militia in one of the largest manufacturing towns 
of England, and that not one-half of those sworn in could 
read, and not one-third could sign their names. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, without wishing to utter any fanatical opi- 
nion with regard to the peace question, I must say, with 
all sincerity, 1 think it would have been much better to 
hand these young men over to the schoolmaster rather than 
to the drill-ser, t. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) For 
I think the safety of this country would be more promoted 
by teaching them to read and write than by teaching them 
to face about right rightly. (Laughter.) I was talking this 
subject over to an old friend of mine at Preston, and he said, 
‘I attended the coroner one day last week at an inquest. 
There were 13 jurymen; five signed their names, and eight 
made their math’ Can I shut my eyes to what is going 
on around us? I cannot, and therefore I say we are not 
an educated people; and I say it is our duty, and our 
safety calls upon us, to see that the people are educated; 
and I know of no place more fitting to discuss this subject 
than in such a meeting as this, because I take it for granted 
you are all interested in it. You all admit the deficiency 
of juvenile instruction, or you would not have attended to 
the defective adult education. (Hear, hear.) We are not 
an educated people, and I have no hesitation in asserting 
that, in point of school learning, the mass of the English 
people are the least instructed of any Protestant com- 
munity in the world. (‘Shame.’) I say that deliberately. 
I remember quite well at the time of the Hungarian emi- 
gration into this country after the revolution, a very dis- 
tinguished minister or religious teacher of Hungary was 

ulking to me on the subject of our education, and I told 
him a large portion of our people could neither read nor 
write. He could not believe it, and said, ‘If it is true a 
large proportion of your people can neither read nor write, 
how do you maintain your constitutional franchises and 
your political liberties? Why, it is evident to me that your 
institutions are rather ahead of your people, and that this 
self-government is only a habit with you.’ It is a habit, 
and we will cling to it and hold it;but I want a safer 
foundation. _ I want to have our self-government a habit 
of appreciation—something our people will be proud of, 
and not simply a habit; and there is no security unless it 
is based upon a wider intelligence of the people than we 
meet with at the present moment. It meets us at every 
turn—you can’t do anything in social reform but you 
are met with the question of education. Take the question 


At home, 














of sanitary reform. Why do live in bad cellars, 
surrounded by filth and disease’ You may say it is their 
poverty, but their poverty comes as much from their igno- 
rance as their vices; and their vices often spring from their 
ignorance. (Applause.) The great mass of the people 
don’t know what the sanitary laws are; they don't know 
that ventilation is good for health; they don't know that 
the miasma of an unscavengered street or impure alley is 
productive of cholera and disease. If they aid know these 
things, people would take care they inhabited better houses ; 
and if people were only more careful in their habits 
than they are, and husbanded their means, they might get 
into better houses.” 


Another illustration came pat to his hand ; 
here he made some significant admissions :— 

“T see in different parts of the country a great social 
movement going on between different classes of the com- 
munity. For instance, in the town of Preston you have 
20,000 or 30,000 persons out of work, and there is in that 
place not a chimney but is cold and cheerless—neither 
smoke nor steam cheering your eves. Look at the destitu- 
tion and misery caused by leaving a town in this state for 
a month or six weeks. Why is this? I answer, it springs 
from ignorance. (Hear, hear.) Not ignorance contined 
to one party in the dispute. (Applause.) It is ignorance 
on both sides, and deplorable is its result. (Renewed 
applause.) But do you suppose, that when the world be- 
comes more enlightened you will have such a scene as this, 
of a whole community stopping its labours for a month or 
six weeks, and creating misery, immorality, and destitu- 
tion that may not be removed for five or six years to come ? 
(Hear, hear.) When masters and men understand the 
principles upon which the rate of wages and profits depend, 
thev will settle their matters and arrange their differences 
in a less bungling way than that which now brings so 
much misery upon all parties to the quarrel. (Applause) 
Even now, however, we see great progress in this respect 
I remember the time when the cessation of labour by 
25,000 persons would have led to riot and disturbance, and 
the calling out of the military. This is not to be seen 
now. (Hear, hear.) We see passive resistance and firm- 
ness to an extent which, if they had policy and propriety 
at their back, would be highly desirable, and most com- 
mendable. (Hear, hear.) But, gentlemen, we shall pro- 
bably live to see the time when another step will be taken 
onward. You will live to see the time when men will 
settle these matters, not by resorting to blind passion, by 
Vituperation and counter-vituperation—when the question 
of wages will be left to the master and man to arrange 
according to their own interest—when the whole question 
of wages, and the rate of wages, will be settled just as 
quietly as you now see the price of any article fixed in 
the public market. (Hear, hear.) They did not find 
that people who went to market with cattle, potatoes, 
or anything else, struck against the buyers of those cattle 
or potatoes. They did not find that the seller of the 
cattle struck against the seller of the potatoes, and that 
the buyers and the eaters of the potatoes stood quietly 
by and starved while the potatoes rotted. They did not 
find men doing such things; but they found that it was by 
the higgling of the market that they tranquilly decided its 
price; they thus fixed the price of the day, and the whole 
thing was quietly settled without that irritation and waste 
of property, without that misery and suffering, which I 
consider most painful, and, as a sign of the intelligence of 
the day, the most discreditable—that struggle between 
master and workpeople which is passing in our time. 
(Applause.) I am not saying one word of the merits of 
either side upon this question. Both parties think them- 
selves right, and both are, no doubt, right in attempting to 
get the best price they can, the one for his labour, and the 
other for his capital; but if there were more intelligence 
upon this question—if the laws were better understood 
which decide finally and inexorably the relative value of 
labour as well as everything else, these matters would be 
settled without that hideous amount of suffering which 
I deplore to see accompanying these strikes and troubles 
in the manufacturing districts, (Applause.)” 


and 


Here he instituted a comparison between the people 
of England and the people of the United States, in 
point of education, giving the palm to the latter, and 
backing up his position with an instructive Manchester 
anecdote. 

“When I came through Manchester the other day I 
found many of the most influential manufacturing capi- 
talists talking very gravely upon a report which had 
reached them from a gentleman who was selected by the 
Government togo out to America, to make a report upon 
the Great Exhibition in New York. That gentleman was 
one of the most eminent of the mechanicians and machine- 
makers of Manchester, a a very large number of 
workpeople, renowned for the quality of his productions, and 
known in the scientific world, and whose scientific attain- 
ments were appreciated from the Astronomer Royal down- 
wards. He has been over to New York to report upon the 
progress of mechanics and mechanical arts in the United 
States. Well, he has returned. No report from him to 
the Government has, as yet, been published, and what he 
has to say specifically upon the subject will not be known 
until that report has been so made and published to the 
country. But it has oozed out in Manchester among his 
neighbours, that he has found in America a degree of intel. 
ligence among the manufacturing operatives, and a state 
of things in the mechanical arts, which have convinced him 
that, if we are to hold our own—if we are not to fall back in 
the rear in the race of natiéns—we must educate our people 
s0 as to put them upon a level with the more educated 
artisans of the United States. (Applause.)” 

This intelligence of danger filled him with gladness. 

“ Napoleon used to say to those in communication with 
him, ‘If you have any bad news to tell me, awake me at 
any hour of the night, for good news will keep, but 
bad news I cannot know too soon.’ I say, then, I am 


delighted with this, for let but Englishmen know of a dan- 
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ger to face, and of a difficulty to surmount, and there is 
nothing within the compass of human capacity which ther 
will not accomplish but th great misfortune is, that 
Englishmen are too much given up to and incrusted with 


their insular pride and prejudice,—« sort of Chinese 
notion of supenorty,—that they w not awah up and 
use their eyes as to what ix goong in other ntries 
until it is too late I am glad, therefore, that this jues 
thon is te be brought forward, but why should America 
be better educated than Enyland Do vou think that a 
anew country which has the wiklerness to cultivate pri 
meval forests to level, roads to make, and every bridge and 
church to erect,—do you think that such a country ina 
position to rival an of country, if that country wi niy 


do ite duty to its people? No, an old country has greater 
advantages and facilities at command than a new on: 
if you find a new country beating an old one in this matter, 
dep nd upon it, it is because of some fault in the old om 


and 


We don’t read in ancient Greeee, when she sent forth her 
colonies, that they became the teachers of the mother 
country No; Athens always remained the teacher of the 
whole world And it is a shame if a new people, sent out 
from us only vesterday, ws to be held for r admiration 
and evamp! : and thu te m the matter f elucatiag 

Now, I h ype that it wont be said that there is anvthing 
in these remarks which is out of place in an assembly such 
asthis. It appears to me that if there can be a meeting at 
which such an object as this should be discussed, it is just 
such a meeting as this. We are all here, at all events pr . 
summed to feel a great interest in the subject of education, and 
therefore anxious to promote it. And I don't despair even 


now. I should not despair of this country, if the people of this 
country would only resolve to do it all the 
world in education in a gen: Hear, hear,’ 
and applause.) But we must not refuse to adopt the im 
proved machinery of other countries. We must not be like 
the Chinese with their junks, who refuse to build their 
ships after our improve i must not 
adopt what we see in other countries if better than our 
own 


surpassing 
rathon or two 


model we refuse to 


If we see the Americans beating us in our spinning 
jennies and in their sailing-beats, we ack pt thear improve 
ments ; if they send over a ya 
over and build one which will beat them; if a mar 
over and picks our locks, we may wonder how it is he 
makes better locks than we 
it is in other matters of this kind But, on the question 
of education, they have in the United States adopted a 
system which we in this country have not adopted, except 
in Scotland to some extent natural as that 
we should follow the same rule in this matter as we do in 
the manufacture of our machines for spinning cotton, and 
in the construction of our ships 


i which heats ours, we semd 


comes 


do, but we buy them; and so 


and what is #0 


I take it that, the re- 
sult being in favour of American education, it proves that 
they have adopted better means than we have, and, if we 
would rival them, we must not be ashamed to adept their 
plan, if better than our own. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and peme shan wo 

Other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and at half 
past ten the proceedings ended 

The gathering at Tamworth was a double celebra 
tion—that of the Tamworth Library, and that of the 
Midland Counties Association of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Its chief interest for the cause of education lay in the 
peculiar association of persons—Lord Yarborough, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Adderley. Mr 
Recorder Hill, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and others. These 
gentlemen made good speeches, but not above the level 
of good speaking now-a-days. Sir Robert Peel is the 
President of the Association for the coming year, and 
was the host of the speakers whose names we have set 
down. The most noticeable thing in his speech was 
an attack on strikes. More confident in his political 
economy than Mr. Cobden, Sir Robert denounced the 
conduct of the operatives, while he left untouched that 
of the masters. Dr. Lyon Playfair made a practical 
speech, recommending courses of lectures in regular 
order on art or science, instead of lectures « apriciously 
selected on the topics uppermost in the public mind at 
the time. At the business meeting of the delegates it 
was resolved that this course should be recommended 
to the institutes forming the Association. 





FINE ART PROJECTS. 


Mr. Henry Coxe, the prime originator of the Great 
Exhibition, has come before the public to-day with a 
plan for carrying out the proposals of the Royal Com 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, with respect to the 
establishment of institutions for the promotion of Art 
and Science, at Kensington, rather by the public them 
selves than by Government. Mr. Cole argues that, in 
this country, private enterprise is more efficient than 
Government agency, and he therefore wants the public 
to back up his plan. That plan he describes in these 
words 4 

“The plans involve the erection of spacious and attrac- 
tive buildings (themselves developing the highest state of 
Science and Art) for the purpose of exhibiting collections, 
which should illustrate the progress of Science and Art; 
the formation of the collections themselves, and the execu- 
tion of various extensive works, conducive to popular in- 
provement and recreation. Besides, it is proposed to ereet 
certain buildings for Government objects, such as the De- 
partment of Science and Art, and for any Institutions 
which may require them, such as the Royal Academy of 
Music, which = already applied for ground at Kensing- 
ton for a building. 

“The Government and the Commissioners would have 
to lay down certain general conditions detining whether 
the whole, or only a part of the plans, should be executed 
by private agency. 

“The following course of action might probably be ar- 
ranged, and would seem calculated, on the one hand, to 
secure the advantages of responsible and wafettered action, 
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and enlist the strongest motives to produce the highest ex- 
whilst, on the other, it would enable the Govern- 
adopt the result as a national work without in- 
eurring the risks of a failure. A charter should be granted 
to a publie company, conferring the privileges of carrying 
out the erection of the buile ings, and the decoration of 
them; the laying out the grounds with terraces, fountains, 
and seulpture, and the formation of certain collections, in- 
cluding all that ought to be comprehended in a National 
Gallery of Painting, Seulpture, and other decorative Arts. 
As respects the few paintings already national property, 
the Government might lend them, and agree to pay a fair 
rental for the space oceupied hy them. The Company 
should be the sole judges of the seale of its expenditure 
and the execution of the works. Whenthe structures and 
collections were sufficiently complete to be opens d to the 
sublic, the Government, in return for its assistance, should 
es the right to determine whether the public should be 
admitted gratuitously or by payment. If it were deter- 
mined gratuitously, then the whole works would be pur- 
chased for the nation at a fair valuation, — principles 
previously settled. If the Government declined the pur- 
chase, then the public should be admitted on payment, so 
tried at the Exhibition of 1851, and the Com- 
pany would undertake the future management, Govern- 
ment stiil reserving the right of purchase at the expiration 
of certain periods of time. The Company might also con- 
tract to provide buildings for private institutions. Space 
in the buildings might also be provided to exhibit the ex- 
isting Government collections of Seulpture, &e. under cer- 
tain but these at present ; 
what systematic collections of Art and Science would be- 
come by the energies of private enterprise, which would 
create galleries as extensive as those of the Louvre, as sys- 
tematic as those at Berlin, and as rich in illustrations of the 
decorative Arts as the Historical Collections in the Zwinger 
and Green Vaults at Dresden.” 


cellence ; 


ment to 


successfully 


onditions ; 


BRITISH OPINION ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION, 
MR. BOUVERIE AT KILMARNOCK, 
As Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs Mr. Pleydell 
Bouverie made his appearance at Kilmarnock 
Friday week. 





on 


course he went beyond a mere retrospective glance at 
the chief subjects of recent legislation, and touched on 
the Eastern question, and the probabilities of war. 
Here First he contended that our large 
armaments are necessary to our security; and that the 
Peace party rather overlook the fact that security, 
above all things, is essential to trade and commerce. 
But war is coming. : 

‘Now, the war which is likely to take place is a war 
between Turkey and Russia. for one confess L like 
neither the Russians nor the Turks. Russia is a vast 
country, with an enormous territory, with a great popula- 
tion scattered over it, governed by absolute despotism, and 
with an enormous army. For the last 150 vears it has ex- 
tended its empire in e ery direction, and it is one of the 
questions which the future will have to solve, how far and 
to what extent that great empire is to go on mcreasing 7 
Probably the time has now come for the solution of that 
i don't like Russia. 


are his views. 


question. I 


liberty, equity, and justice, and has been solely prompted 
by that which is said to be the object of all princes — the 
more territory and people. None of us, I 
apprehend, as citizens of a free country, ean very much 
admire a pure despotism. We don’t know what a thing it 
L may relate to you a short anecdote 
which L was only reading lately in connexion with Russia, 
and which will show you this. There is a very strict cen- 
sorship of the press in Russia, and it is so strict that the 
words freedom and liberty are absolutely forbidden. Well, 
a learned scientitie man, who was publishing a book con- 
taining, among other things, an account of a particular 
machine, said the parts were so connected that they worked 
freely together. The censor struck out ‘freely’ from the 
book, saying he could not possibly admit that word. 
(Laughter.) That is an illustration of the totally different 
feeling and spirit which exist there and in this country, 
and, therefore, I say I have no sympathy with Russia. I 
cannot say Tam fond-of the Turks either. In the first 
place, they conquered a great Christian country 400 years 
ago—for it is exactly 400 years since Constantinople was 
taken from the Greek empire. They are a barbarous, un- 
civilized, ignorant, and perseeuting people, although our 
sympathy is excited for them now because they have been 
most unjustly treated. It is only thirty years since the 
Greek revolution took place; and when the Greeks first 
rose in insurrection against their sovereign, the Sultan of 
Turkey, he issued an edict ordering that every Christian 
in his dominions should be massacred. And, whether he 
issued it or not, within a few weeks something like 40,000 
Christians in the Turkish dominions were massacred in 
cold blood, and the Patriarch of the Greek Church was 
dragged in ignominy before a Court and hung in front of 
his own church. As another proof of what a barbarous 
people they are in their feelings and practices, I may men- 
tion that, at the time of that great contest, there was a 
Greek general defending the ancient pass of Thermopyle 
—a pass once defended by another Greek against an in- 
vading foe. He was taken before the pasha, who asked him 
if he would enter the Turkish service. He replied, ‘Never; 
and what do you think they did with him? Why, thirty 
years ago—a period in the memory of many of those who are 
now about me—he was ordered to be impaled and roasted 
alive before a slow fire: and so he was. Now, IT don’t sav 
these things to excite an odium against the Turks, but T 
tell you them to show that they are a barbarous savage 
race, who have really none of the civilization and improve- 
ments which we have in this country, and who are ani- 
mated by passions and feelings which we must most 
. 


possession of 


is in this country. 





orm a small part of 


His object was to give an account of 
his political conduct during the past year; but of 


I contess the conduct of 
that Power has been, as far as [can judge, destructive of 


| the Turks. 





heartily detest ; and, therefore, I have no sympathy with 
All we have to trouble ourselves with is our 
own best interests, and the interests of Europe. Now, it 
is agreed on all hands that it is of absolute gag that 
the Russians should not get possession of Turkey. 
statesmen of this country are agreed upon that, and think 
that it would be in a great measure fatal. It is agreed 
also that the Turks are aggrieved in this case, and that the 
attack upon them is of a most unprovoked and unwarranted 
description. Lf my sympathies are to be given at all 
must give them to the party unjustly treated. If I see a 
big man licking a litile boy | don’t stop to consider whether 
he is a bad boy or not, or whether his past mode of life has 
been evil. I see an act of injustice done towards him, and 
I say to the man—‘ You are ill-treating that little fellow, 
you are very unjust, and you shan’t do it.” (Laughter and 
cheers.) Well, that is very much what the two great 
Powers, Franee and England, have been saying to Russia, 
and we seem likely to be embarked in a war in conse- 
quence. It necessarily follows, if you interfere with a party, 
what argument have you to use with the stronger, except 
saying, ‘If you don’t give up the attack I will compel you.’ 
My illustration of the little boy comes in here again, and 
I would say to the man, ‘If you don’t give up beating him 
why I will fight you myself, and see whether [ eannot give 
you a licking.’ You have no other argument to use with 
the Russians unless they submit to you as an arbitrator, 
but to sav, ‘ You withdraw the aggression on the dominions 
of Turkey ; don’t carry out the attack which you meditate, 
or, if you do, we shall be obliged to make you withdraw.’ 
Foree between nations is the court of last resort, and 
nothing but force can be appealed to. Hence we have no 
alternative but to be plunged—though Heaven forbid—in a 
European war. As I said, if that takes place—if there 
should be a general European war—nobody can tell the 
consequences, or what may take place throughout Europe. 
As I said, I hope to Heaven that every effort will be made, 
consistent with the best interests of Europe, to secure us 
against the dire calamities of war, and to promote the great 
blessings of peace.” 

We take the report from the columns of the North 
British Daily Mail, and leave that journal responsible 
for the indications of popular feeling. 

METROPOLIS. 

The inhabitants of Pimlico met in great numbers on 
Tuesday, in the Lecture Hall of the Atheneum Lite- 
rary Institute, and passed resolutions condemning alike 
the aggression of the Emperor of Russia and the policy 
of Lord Aberdeen. There was some opposition on the 
peace side, but in vain. 

The people of the Tower Hamlets held a meeting on 
Wednesday, Captain Mayne Reid in the chair. Cap 
tain Reid showed that both the Russian and Turkish 
armies are eating up corn which would otherwise have 
found its way to England. The salient part of his 
speech was an attack on Lord Palmerston for betray 
ing Hungary : 

* Some persons may ask, Are we to suspect our Cabinet 
Ministers of trifling with English honour? Suspect! ay, 
more than suspect, and 1 draw my reasoning and my con- 
clusion from the conduct of this same Ministry but five 
vears ago, when Hungary was struggling for independen C 
(Loud cheers.) LT dare boldly pronownee upon this plat- 
form—and T will not announce what I cannot prove—that 
in the struggle of Hungary the oligarchical Ministry of 
this country did as much to crush Hungary as the Russian 
despot. The blue-books, doetored and mutilated as they 
are, prove that to be the I can prove, trom Lord 
Palmerston’s own despatches, that he had counselled 
Turkey to take no part in the work of Hungary. I ean 
show that the Principalities were used to organize the 
armies of the despots in their attacks upon Hungary. I 
can go further, and show that when the representatives of 
Kossuth and the Hungarians at Constantinople obtained 
vermission from Turkey to bring 200,000 muskets up the 
Janube, they were prevented from going by English in- 
fluence. I will go further with respect to Lord Palmerston, 
and say that he had no hand whatever in rescuing Kos- 
suth and his brave companions from the fangs of Austria 
and Russia; that his despatch to the Sultan did not reach 
Constantinople until two days after the Sultan had given 
his answer to the Czar; and I can prove that the demand 
for assistance in this country remained unanswered for 
thirteen days; and that is the man, some say, to save our 
country.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. William Newton, Mr. David Urquhart, Mr. 
Howell, and others, addressed the meeting. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted :— = 

“That the invasion of the Danubian Principalities by 
the Emperor of Russia is a wanton and unjustifiable ag- 
gression on the territories of Turkey, and a violation of in- 
ternational law, calculated to endanger the interests, and 
imperil the liberties of Western Europe; and that it is 
therefore the duty of this country to afford effectual assist- 
ance to enable Turkey to repel this aggression, and to ab- 
stain from diplomatic intercourse with Russia until satis- 
factory reparation has been made;—That the conduct of 
Ministers has been characterized by a want of energy, 
which has mainly contributed to bring about the present 
crisis ; that the people of this country cannot have any 
confidence that the foreign relations will be administered 
with that good faith and energy the oceasion demands, so 
long as they are under the uncontrolled guidance of the 
= Cabinet ; and that the position now occupied by 

ussia could only have been brought about by the collu- 
sion of the English Government ;—That it is time the fo- 
reign affairs of a great nation like England were conducted 
straightforwardly and openly, and not through the tor- 
tuous channels of secret diplomacy; and this meeting is of 
opinion that Parliament should be immediately summoned, 
so that the representatives of the nation may decide on the 
course which ought to be pursued.” 

These opinions were to be embodied in an address to 
the Queen. 


case. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(From ovr Ows Conrespon pest.) 
Letrer XCVI. 
Paris, Thursday Evening, Oct. 27, 1959, 

WE are still in the thick of arrests: it is worse than 
ever, this bout, and it appears the arrest of Charles De 
lescluze has done all mischief. More than 400 
persons in Paris have been thrown into prison ; and ip 
the later batches of arrests there have been a consider 
able number of working men. In the provinces, too, 
the arrests have been on a large scale. At Tour, 
about 40; at the Croix Rousse, the workmen's quarter 
at Lyons, some say, nearly 300. Charles Delescluze 
is gro to have had 15,000 copies of a pamphlet, 
by Ledru Rollin, with him; they were all seized. 
Even in the little town of Epernay, ten working men 
were arrested in the act of hawking this brochure 
There have been strange rumours of a conspiracy, 1 
sembling the affair of the Opéra Comique, which was 
to have broken out at Compiegne. Bonaparte was to 
have been shot out hunting: the authors of this plot 
are, it is said, arrested, and it is seriously proposed to 
convoke the High Court of Justice to try them. Ag 
to the affair of the Opéra Comique, the 7th of next 
month is sti!! fixed as the day for the trial before the 
Cour d’Assises. A thousand contradictory reports are 
afloat on this subject. Some pretend that the affair is 
very grave, and that the accused will be sentenced to 
death; others assert that the prisoners have defended 
themselves strenuously, and that it has been found im- 
possible to establish against them the slightest proof, 
It is again affirmed, that the conspirators were be- 
trayed by one of themselves. As the trial is about to 
come off, we shall soon know the worst. 

At this moment we are suffering a recrudescence of 
severity in a regime already severe enough, in all con- 
science! The press, it may be conceived, has its full 
share of these blessings: during the last three weeks 
the provincial press has received twenty-five ‘‘warn- 
ings.” Corn riots are still apprehended in some de- 
partments. The severest orders have been transmitted 
to the Prefects and to the commanding officers, In 
every garrison the soldiers carry sixty rounds of car- 
tridge in their knapsacks, so as to be in a condition to 
march at a moment's notice. The prospects of the 
peasants are not pleasant: it is fair, perhaps, they 
should enjoy some of the sweets of the regime they 
founded: I don’t pity them. 

The scarcity, the financial crisis, and the alarms of 
war, have nearly paralyzed all business. Complaints 
are universal, Nothing is talked of but deputations to 
Ilis Majesty. he trade of St. Quentin has opened 
the ball. it has sent the President of its Chamber of 
Commerce to Compitgne, to ask Bonaparte whether 
the Eastern Question would soon be settled. The 
speaker added, that the fear of war paralyzed com 
mercial operations, and that it was important to put 
an end to such a state of things as speedily as possible. 
Brave fellows | ‘‘ muttons” worthy of Panurge. Bona- 
parte, you may imagine, contented himself with utter 
ing a few evasive words, and went out hunting again. 
Hunting and fétes in the forest of Compiegne have 
been ‘‘our” principal occupations of late. Perhaps he ix 
right: his time may not last long; he does well to get 
what he can—on account. There have been all sorts of 
entertainments, déjeuners, and divertissements. The 
other day, the whole field was dressed in Louis XV. 
costume. Bonaparte, I suppose, was Louis XV., 
and his wife the Marquise de Pompadour. It was on 
that day that the accidents occurred of which you have 
seen accounts in the newspapers. The stag, hotly 
pursued, threw herself into a sort of hangar, and there 
stood at bay. Bonaparte was on the point of firing 
at the poor animal, when Edgar Ney rushed forward, 
in his capacity of Grand Huntsman, to kill the stag 
with a knife. But Edgar Ney was too nervous to kill 
—he only wounded the stag. The maddened beast 
dashed round, and struck the horse of Madame Thayer. 
The horse reared up, and threw Madame Thayer just 
in front of a carriage going at full trot. The wheel 
passed over her thigh, and fractured it in three places. 
At the same time, M. de Nieuwerkerque was wounded 
in the arm, and another rider broke his leg. Two 
days afterwards there was another hunt, as if nothing 
had happened. 

This evening news from the East is expected. Ad- 
vices from Vienna speak of hostilities commenced, and 
report that the Turks had taken possession of some 
islands in the Danube after driving the Russians out. 
Tt is also stated that a Russian field-officer had been 
killed with a cannon-shot, through his obstinacy in 
taking river soundings in spite of the caution of Omer 
Pacha. On the other hand, it is known that the 
Russian army 2t Bucharest had quitted that town and 
was concentraicd opposite to Routschouk. Another 
rumour has re«ched us, also through Vienna, dated the 
22nd. It is that the Turks had passed the Danube at 
Olternyza, and beaten the Russians. In the first 
place, as there weve no Russians at Olteniza, they could 
not be beaten there. If the Turks have fought any 
engagement at that spot, it could only have been 
against some insignificant detachment sent forward to 
watch the movements on the river. However, it 18 
high time that the Turks should do something for 
themselves, for the two Governments of France and 
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England are visibly backing out. Vely Pacha, the “Three great facts,” observes the semi-oflicial Patri to recall his Ambassador M Routeniell chaps the 
T kich Ambassador in Paris, asked Bonaparte the | “result from the article of the Mowifenr (the official | Ambasaader has mourns! diagrace for having suffernd this 
lay to lend the Porte a Ge neral of Division, a | @rticle which appeared on Thursday on the entry of the j insult to th Em 

ther lav to let , , " 
. lof Brigade. and a ataff of colonels Bonaparte fleets into the Dardanelles) 1. The intimate un mm, the | It may he remembherad that when the Kronenw Nicholas 
General o ru » 4 _ ‘ - - de : , « ‘ » ri ; rT ’ 

en endy, but at once consulted the British Govern pertect understanding, of Francs and England in common | apologised to Pope Gregory AV 1. for the barbarous treat. 
y | action as in negotiations. 2. The firm resolution of the | ment of the poor nuns of Minsk. the aged Pome rebuked 


pronounced itself for the negative It 
npeara, too, that M. de Kisseleff, the Russian Am 
r. has terribly frightened Bonaparte by declar 
that at the first hostile movement of France he 
would demand his passports. And this w why the 
« which were to be at Constantinople on the 


allied fle 
4th, were not within the Golden Horn on the 20th. 
s. 


; 
ment, whicl 





CONTINENTAL NOTES 
Ar k ngth the Moniteur entitles us to say the flee ts have 
les, and are anchored off Gallipoli, at 
‘ Marmora Acc ing to M. 
Xa er Ravu 4 ts the Journal des Debats 
a ( tinopk and whose information is worthy of all 
pee t+ the Turkish Minister had assured the Ambassa- 
f the Western Powers that after war had been de- 
clared, the Porte could only desire the presence of the theets 
at Constantinople in the character of active allies. The 
of coercing the Turkish population was sumply absurd ; 


entered the Dardane!l 
entrance of the sea of 





nad. who re pres¢ 


nsta. 


" 
dors 








i 
for the Sultan and his pe are not frco in couneil and in 
action, as im some States, but one. The Government 
is one with the nation. The correspondent of the Journal 


des Débats, who cannot be accused of any predilection for 
the Turks, having written, at Paris, much in the spirit of 
the Times on the Eastern question, now bears this unim- 
peachable witness to the admirable conduct of the Turkish 
popwation. — ’ 

“| still find it difficult to understand how it is that the 
truth has not come out, in spite of all who are interested 
the Turkish capital as a prey to the most 
When I ve terd ty recel ed by the 
mail newspapers from Europe, | was more 
un I can tell you, to find it generally believed 
idall the Franks in Turkey are 
threatened in their pe’ is and their property. Nothing 
false, I state ively. On this point, at least, all 
vereed. and all Franks, whether English, French, 
( Christ- 
ed with 





in represen! img 
menacing agitations. 
Austrian 

ask nished 
that all the Christians ¢ 











is mort 
here were 
Italian, or German, ac knowledge that never hav 
ians enjoved such perfect security, or been trea 
spect than they are here now.” 

» game corre ponde nt states that when the Turkish 
vernment definitively refused the note of Vienna, it was 
| the plea 
of preserving the tranquillity of the city, which was never 
ened; the real object being to induce the two Govern- 








joxed to invite the assistance of the fleets, on 


thre 
compromise themselves by a movement which 
but that when 


ments t 
would be regarded by Russia as aggressive ; 
once war was deelared and diplomacy suspended, there was 
a scarcely disguised disinclination toadmit the fleets within 
the Dardanelles, except on clearly defined terms; anda 
listinet opmmion expre ssed that their appearance it Constan- 
weakness in the Govern. 


dis 
tinopl 
ment of the 


would be a confession of 
Porte, if it were not a movement of active 
alliance. 

M. X. Ravmond states the universal conviction at Con- 
stantinople to be, that the Turks will be superior to the 
<ians. at all events in the first encounters. He says he 
ifrary opliton, 








has not met a single person who holds a e 

The new patriarch Anthemos has publicly des 
aclf « pposed to the pretensions « fthe Czar. We ti 
Patriarch’s 


lared him- 
ust this 


1 the existence, 





ak laration 1 ¥ not shorte 





It is re ed that M. de Bruck, the Austrian Nuncio, 
} ‘ 
has presented a fresh note to Res« hid Pasha, on the subject 
of the refucees in Omer Pasha’s army. 


The Porte has officially recognised Schlamvl the 


other chiefs of the Circassian insurrection, by giv ing them 
titles 
ammunition. 

At Odessa there has been a panic in the corn market. 
Prices have fallen a third, from the fear of exportation 
being suddenly interdicted. We shall see w hether Christian 
Russia will be as humane as barbarous Turkey, which has 
promised perfect security to neutral flags. 

The Russian officials were to leave Constantinople on the 
21s° inst. ; 

The Austrian Government has addressed a circular to its 
diplomatic agents abroad to the effect that it would observ« 
a strict neutrality in the event of hostilities between Rus- 
gia and Turkey. and that “it did not yet despair of a 
solution.” Of course not; when di 1 diplomacy ever 

It would be a confession of impotence. 
Moniteur of Thursday publishes the follow ing 
despatch from Bucharest, dated Oct. 22 :— “Two Russian 
steamers and eight gun-boats forced a passage on the 
Danube on Sunday, and were encountered by a smart fire 
from the Turkish forts of Isactcha, between Reni and 
Ixmail. The Russians had a lieutenant-colonel, three 


They 


and 


ding to their grade, and sending them arms and 











allege having set fire to the fortress of Tsactcha.” 

Advices from Moldavia state that fresh Russian troops 
are still pouring in and marching to the Danube. 

The town of Jassey has a garrison of 6,000 Russian 
troops. 

Precautionary measures have been taken to prevent the 
entrance of Polish travellers into the Danubian Princi- 
palities. 

The new Patriarch has been invited to attend the 
sittings of the Privy Council. The Minister of Finance, 
Mouktar Bey, has resigned his post. Moussa Safetti Pasha 
has heen appointed in his place. A corps of 25,000 Rus- 
sians has been landed at Redout Kalé, with a view, it is 
supposed, of attacking Batoum. 

General Guyon (our countryman) of Hungarian cele- 
rity, and who has since the war commanded at Damascus 
in the quality of a Pasha, has been appointe dtoa command 
in Asia. 7 

General Klapka is not yet in Turkey. He is expected 
in Constantinople early in November. General Dem- 
binski is stated to have left Paris for the same destination. 











two Powers to maintain the sovereign rights of the Sultan 

of the independence of the Ottoman 
Kmpire, and, consequently, of the balance of power in 
Europe. 3. The neutrality, from their own interest, of 
Prussia and Austria, notwithstanding the maritime demon: 
strations in the Dardanelles, and the hope of their co- 
operation in all the ultenor negotiations which may here- 
after serve to facilitate the solution of the differenc: 

All accounts represent the Russian army as decimated 
by disease and desertions, ill-disciplined, and demorah red 
while the Turkish forces are stated by eve-witnesses to he 
in the highest state of health and etliciency 


Le Charivari which displays more good sense teith wit 


the only sure basis 


than heavy oflicial journals without it, on the Eastern 
question, thus ridicules Ue diplomatic story of a “ pacuik 
solution.” fler a pitehed batthe, the following is to be 


the solution of the Russo-Turkish dispute. 

“The Generals will advance to a tent hastily pitched in 
the middle of the plain, a brilliant staff will surround 
them, and several diplomatists will form part of the cor. 
téege. Omar Pasba is to be the first to advance. ‘General 
he will say to Prince Gortechakoff, ‘now that at least five 
thousand of his subjects remain on the field of battle, the 
Sultan, my master, loudly declares that he has no kind of 
repugnance to accept the note of Russia, and that he will 


sign it as soon as the Emperor shall think proper.’ Prince 
Gortschakoff will reply to Omar Pasha, ‘General, the 
death of ten thousand Russian soldiers in the late battl 


permits me to declare, in the name of the Czar, my mas- 
ter, that he has never entertained the slightest intention 
to attack the consideration of his old and faithful allw.’ 
The two Generals will embrace, and the diplomatists will 
aivance to the front of the tent and sing the final couplet 
which M. Clairville* is oceupied in composing at this very 
moment. ‘And do you really believe,’ asks our interlocu- 
tor, ‘that things will pass off in this way f * Positively, I 
do.” ‘That Russia, after having put in motion an army of 
200,000 men, and invaded two provinces, will quietly 
then 


her 


return home after exchanging a few shots ® 
doubt of it” ‘That Turkey 
sources, and demanded from 
ita last piastre, to accept the note after an insignificant 
demonstration ** ‘ It is certain, according to the Consti- 
tutionnel.” On receiving this reply, our man lefl us to gx 
and spread the excellent news at the Bourse and on the 
Boulevards. The return of Clairville is expected every 
moment. He has been, it is said, made a Russian Pasha 
by the Emperor, anda three-tailed Bovard by the Sultan.’ 


has exhausted last re- 


Islamism its last man and 


The Emperor and Empress returned from Compiéyne to 
Paris on Thursday. 
bleau in a few days, 

Railway accidents are becoming almost as fashionable in 


They are expected to yo to Fontaine- 


France as in England. There have been three or four 
serious accidents within a few weeks. The latest took 
place on Wednesday last, on the Versailles line, and wae 
occasioned by a rail breaking, between Courbewoie and 
Asniéres. The train ran off the rails, and dashed with 
great violence against the iron columns of a bridge. Three 
ot the carriages were upset, and dashed to pieces. Accord- 





Ing to one account, seven passengers were wounded, two 
whom have since died; according to anothe were 
mortally and nine dangerously burt, and several receis ed 
contusions more or less severe. The subsequent trains 
were delaved for an hour beyond their time in coms: quence 


of the accident 

Several letters appear in the French papers on the causes 
of the recent severe accident on the Bordeaux line. Thev 
agree in attributing it to the fact of there bemg only one 
line of rails, and to the confusion of goods and passenge r 
trains through the unpunctuality of the latter, 
call for the simple remedies as we are for 
effectually demanding nearer home. 

Three persons have heen convicted of selling portraits of 
various “ pretenders” of the two Bourbon branches, and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of 300 
francs. 

A tragical affair has happened at Chalons-sur-Marne. 
The General commanding the district has been shot dead 
by one of his aides-de-camp, who was entertaining illicit 
relations with the General's wife. 

From the 27th inst. public sales of butchers’ meat are to 
be held by auction at the halles. Surely it would be far 
better to abolish the octrois, and to throw open the trade. 

The Atlantic squadron, composed of four ships of the 
line, two steam frigates, and a steam corvette, sailed from 
Cherbourg for Brest on the 21st. 

Strange complications are rife among the ‘ Powers.’ 
Louis Napoleon has been affronted by King Bomba of 
Naples, and has withdrawn his brother sinister and am- 
bassador to that court, M. de Maupas. He had sent three 
staff officers to attend the review of King Bomba’s army ; 
but it seems that the antecedents of one of these officers, 
M. de le Spanc, were obnoxious to the Neapolitan Monarch. 
Accordingly, on the sorry pretext of quarantine, the 
French officers were not permitted to land. After inef- 
fectual remonstrances, they decided to return in high 
dudgeon to France, and report the insult to the Emperor. 
It is thought that the King of Naples, having the fear of 
Murat before his eyes, will be content with having inflicted 
this petty affront upon France, and will patch up the 
quarrel how he can. 

A certain Polish Saint was to be canonised. According 
to custom, the good works of the Saint are specially ex- 
amined. Certain Polish monks were refé rred to on the 
subject, who, without consulting the Pope of the Russians, 
Nicholas the Czar, gave the information desired. This 
independence on the part of the Poles of his spiritual 
authority so grievously offended the Czar that he resolved 


and the v 


same ever in- 














* A well known vaudevilliste, 











thee himap Tur Wilh @ fearless huraiitw thet made the proud 
(Crear qua 


A deputation of the refugees at Turin bas presented an 





address to M. de Cavor repeating anv topheatien in 
the recent rots in that \ 
M. Ratazzi, Premdent of the Chamber of de puties, a a 





decided liberal, has been appennted Minister of Justio, in 
the place of M. Bor pagni, whe had resigned 

The Piedmontese gover eaisd to have refened ie 
erequatur t) new ‘ \ mean Coneul af 


ustiraa returned tc Ve "aA OF 


the 2 finest. from a vemt to his intended bride at Posen 
hofen, where he had be Ving Wi amarous retupement 

A writer in the \ a Zuach proposes, as @ panaces 
for all revolutionary a re ne s, that the Continent of 
Kurope « , me the vs againest the Angl 
Sax res Why PP ype try up the Thames, and 
' ir ’ \ anit 


The King of Pruc 


Potsdam His ex 


» has returned from Magdeburg t 





tal majesty has mn delwermg a 


eharacterist Bp peen ‘ rm iw liberty 


A strange 


contradictian to the tenets of the reeent hiv angel a « 


ferer at Ber 

There has been a great deal of plomatic business going 
on at Berlin between t King, M. de Manteuffel, amd the 
Arobassadors of Pru ond Austria 

It wm stated that t Austnan Government have cam- 
meneed, within the last few weeks, an teeue of a new kind 
ofu nverty! | the shape 1} per cent. mortgage 


W ore 
lhear a crv of assignate; 


bonds, to an amount « sal toe 40D thm a re 


voluthonary g ent, we shou 


but under an | 


wernt 











yperor, its all order and propriety 

Advices from St. Petersburg of the 19th umet. mention 
that in a second interview which some of the Knglsh mer 
chants had with the Minister of Finance, they were in- 
formed that, as regards anv | vessels that might be 
n the port, i f war. the treatment would entirely 
i t « ! Ku anh Ve trun Great 
ench garrison at Ror wm y to he in- 

creased, alt! rh the M tens nies the faet 
An arrar nent | “ Fran ‘ 1 Piet nt. with the 
v~maent of I md, ie whispered of im tl vent of certam 
Ku pean eventualitios, by which the revolutionary mowe- 
ment mm Ttalw would be restricted to proper * netituty i 
lunits, and Austria would at least he presereed for the eake 
of the balan of wer We ehall + thus diplo- 


matic mystifeation moore parti ulariv on an early cecaston 


The reception of the Queen Teabella at Spain, at the 
Opera, on he 19th ult., alluchecd to vn areot he part of our 
paper, is thus deseribed in a leading article of the Times 
on the dechne of the passion of he Spanwrds for 
ue iv: a paeeeon whieh, mdeed, has oon severely 
put to the test. Ne touchez pas a la Reis was once 
the law of Spa t ' arch, ever hin, 
or her, from dea ‘ ‘ But | ella the Seeond 
has herself been the fir to break t trmlit We have 
alluded to the morals of the Spanish Cou wore than 
once of late. Were we to enter into details familiar to all 
Madrid . should | f far v wiing Vet 
Jeabella offers up frequent pplications to the Virgin of 
Atacha, and { | Hert t relimous and Catho. 
ln (not her Most Moral) Majesty The Queen,” 
save the Times, “entered the Rowval box with her consort 

swith the consort of Louis Philippe’s finding. She stood 
prepared for the usual loyal demonstration The splen- 
dour of the scene was mecha ily suspended that the 
Royal March, according to custom, might give time and 
harmony to the glad acclar her subjects But 


ations of 
a hall 


acTry of 


with the 
As per aversion re. 
There should be no march played. There should 

Where the Queen of Spam 
was greeted with hisses and ex- 


from all sides of the hall--of a crowded 


most tllustr mages of Spain 
sounded } 
be no glad ery of welcome 


looked for cheer 








her ear 


pressions of disgust Baata, basta, de eae! ‘We have 
had enough of this Que continue la operal— Let 
the opera proceed Was it imsensibility wae it seorn 7 
The Queen did not change countenance Not so the 
husband of the Queen by registry and by name, Not so 


another person in that | ae, whoat th present moment 


' 
occupies & post at Ma 
the hierarchy of Spanish dignities, 
would be at little loss t upply the requisite de- 
nomination There stood the successor of Charles V., 
glancing down upon the peoy le, who were cursing her in 
their hearts, and hissing at her with their lips, with no 
one to rely upon save the person who for the mornent had 
All this passed at Madrid om the 
18th of th 


rd for which no name is given in 


although a Spanish 


muleteer 


succeeded to her favour 


evening of Tuesday, the present month 


BARBARIANS AND THE CIVILIZED. 


(From Le Charirari.) 


THE 


Tue Russians who, if we are to believe certain writers, 
are a civilized people, invade, in time of peace, the terr- 
tory belonging to a friendly nation. 

The Turks, who pass for barbarians in the opinion of 
some, maintain a perfect respect for all their neigh 
bours 

The civili ed Power re ] lice to observations addressed 
to it on its interpretation of public law, that it acts 
thus because it believes itself to be the strongest 

The barbarian Power | repre 
of its allies, who entreat it to wait awhile before driving 
out the enemy from its borders, 80 as not to compro 
mise the peace of Europe. 


pauses at the entations 
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The civilized Power promises to disarm, and ad- 
vances new troops. 

The barbarian Power seeks to restrain the popular 
impulse, and makes no preparations for war but such 
as the commonest prudence suggests. 

The civilized Power pretends to negotiate, and spurns 
negotiations. 

The barbarian Power takes diplomacy seriously, 
and awaits with confidence the result of the negotia- 
tions. 

The civilized Power seizes the property belonging to 
the inhabitants of the country which it arbitrarily holds 
in military occupation. 

The barbarian Power secures by new guarantees 
the property of foreign subjects under its rule. 

The civilized Power sequesters the property of the 
Wallachians, whom it suspects of not regarding favour- 
ably ita domination. 

The barbarian Power declares that to lay embargoes 
on commerce is an unjust measure, and declines to ex- 
ercise it 

The civilized Power interrupts the communication 
between the Danubian provinces. 

The barbarian Power announces that the waters of 
the Straits shall remain open during hostilities between 
the two nations. 

The civilized Power interrupts commercial rela- 
tions. 

The barbarian Power employs all its efforts to pre- 
vent commerce suffering more than can possibly be 
helped from the necessities of war. 

The civilized Power confiscates the property of the 
barbarians. 

The barbarian Power permits the cirilized, who are 
the aggressors in the war, to withdraw themselves, 
with their fortunes, realized in the barbarian country. 

The civilized Power makes war like barbarians. 

The barbarian Power conducts itself with a genero- 
sity of principles not always observed in analogous 
cireumstances by nations the most advanced in civi- 
lization. 

The civilized Power takes everything, and pays for 
nothing. 

The barbarians pay for all they take. 

The civilized Power obliges men to shave off their 
beards because they are Jews, and their wives to re- 
nounce the ornament of long hair. 

The barbarians let the Jews dress as they like, and 
accord them the same rights as to believers of other 
religions. 

The erri/ized Power sends away to Siberia, aged, sick, 
and infirm nuns, because they honour the Pope of 
Rome more than the Patriarch of Moscow. 

The barbarians sutter the followers of the Patriarch 
of Moscow, and those of the Pope of Rome, to pray 
according to their respective faiths. 

The civilized Power uses the knout to make prose- 
ly tes. 

The barbarians do not seek to make proselytes, and 
reject the influence of the knout in religious matters. 

The civilized Power excites the fanaticism of the 
ignorant. 

The barbarians strive against the ignorance of 
fanatics. 

The civilized Power makes, from the evangelical pul- 
pits of its churches, daily appeals to the lusts and pas- 
sions of the masses. 

The barbarians endeavour to enlighten the masses. 

The civilized Power has no other motive for war but 
that of enriching itself with the property of others. 

The barbarians are fighting for the defence of their 
honour, their country, their religion. 

The civilized Power has had recourse to trickery, 
employed false pretexts, and to the latest moment tried 
to mislead and deceive Europe. 

The barbarians have acted frankly, in the face of the 
world, and have deceived nobody. 

The civilized Power reckons on its might. 

The barbarians rest upon the right, 

The civilized Power is barbarous. 

The barbarians are civilized. 


CORPORATION REFORM. 
SvUBJoINED is the copy of a letter which has been ad- 
dressed to the Lord Mayor by Mr. Coleridge, the 
secretary to the royal commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the corporation of the city of 
London. 





“ Downing-street, Oet. 22. 

“My Lorp,—TI am directed by the commissioners for 
inquiring into the state of the corporation of the city of 
London, to inform your lordship, that at their first meeting, 
which they have held this day at the official residence of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, they have taken into con- 
sideration the course of their future proceedings. 

‘As full documentary evidence with regard to the eon- 
stitution of the city of London, up to a very recent period, 
already exists in an authentic form, the commissioners 
purpose to commence their investigation with receiving 
the evidence of persons who may have complaints to make 
or alterations to suggest with respect to the present state 
and government of the corporation. At a future stage of 
the inquiry the commissioners will be prepared to examine 
the officers of the corporation. 

“With a view to afford the requisite information as 
speedily as possible to the persons more particularly in- 
terested in the proceedings of the commission, the com- 
missioners will take steps to communicate to them printed 





copies of the evidence taken before them from time to 
time. I am, my lord, your lordship’s obedient servant, 
(Signed) “J. D. Corertpasr, Secretary. 

“The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c. &.” 

It may be stated that Mr. Coleridge, the secretary, 
is ason of one of the learned commissioners, and the 
nephew of another. 

At a meeting of the City Common Council, on Thurs- 
day, the Lord Mayor took occasion to state, that the 
letter printed in the newspapers had not been copied 
from the original sent to him. 

The royal commissioners assembled, on Thursday, 
in their chamber at the residence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Downing-street, Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
the chief commissioner, presiding, and the secretary to 
the commission (Mr. Coleridge) being present. The 
object of the meeting was preliminary to the inquiry, 
which it was decided should commence on Tuesday 
next, at twelve o'clock. It was stated that the gentle- 
men of the press would be afforded every accommoda- 
tion which the limited space permitted, and it was an- 
nounced that the formal proceedings would open with 
the evidence of Mr. James Acland, secretary to the 
Municipal Reform Association. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 

Tue relations of the United States and Mexico are 
extremely ticklish just now. Ever since his assump- 
tion of power, General Santa Anna has cried, Hurrah 
for independence! upon every possible occasion ; and 
has talked a great deal, and written more, about lead- 
ing his brave soldiers, who had been so often defeated, 
to victory or death. He has collected a considerable 
army on the Texan frontier, and rumours have been 
freely circulated in the United States that he mtends 
to proclaim himself emperor of Mexico, and then make 
war on the Yankees. 

These reports have drawn forth a letter from General 
Almonte, Minister at Washington. He ostentatiously 
denies that Santa Anna intends to attack a ‘‘ friendly 
power ;” and he explains that the troops have been 
concentrated in order to repel the incursions of bands 
of men from the American side, and to hold the Indians 
in check. The latter duty, he avers, the United States 
undertook to perform by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo—a treaty they have neglected to fulfil; hence 
the armaments. The charge of neglecting to carry out 
the treaty is adroitly made in the shape of a statement 
of fact. 

It seems that the New York Herald has assumed 
the character of a prophet, led on by its opposition to 
the present government. The Herald predicts a com- 
mercial crisis, and lays the blame at the door of the 
Pierce cabinet. But another journal not democratic in 
its principles, pooh-poohs the prediction. It is said that 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett has actually had the auda- 
city to apply for the post of United States’ Minister to 
Paris, and has of course been refused. Hence the 
gross party attacks made so constantly by the Herald 
on the government, and its virtuous abuse of ‘“‘ office 
seekers,” 

The post of Minister in Paris has been given to 
Mr. John Mason, of Virginia, late Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

CAPE AFFAIRS. 

Tue latest advices from the Cape are less cheerful than 
usual; and the brief sunshine of peace is already over- 
shadowed by rumours of renewed discontent. The 
colonists are alarmed at the order for the withdrawal of 
four regiments, part of the force stationed in the 
Amatolas ; and not less so by an inexplicable report 
that the instructions of Sir George Clerk are to prepare 
for the entire withdrawal of British euthority from the 
Orange sovereignty. The people there are strongly 
opposed to separation ; and petitions have been for- 
warded home, begging Ministers to reconsider their 
measures. 

“The tribes recently subdued have not, indeed, mani- 
fested any directly hostile spirit, but it is known that the 
chiefs are discontented, and have expressed their indig- 
nation strongly, to General Cathcart, at the limited ex- 
tent of country he has assigned them. About three weeks 
since, at a meeting which his Excellency held with them, 
Macomo, on behalf of the other chiefs, declared that the 
land given them was too small— it was all stones, they 
could not till it, and there was no bush for firewood—they 
wanted the Amatolas.’ This General Cathcart decidedly 
refused, giving them to understand that their possession 
of that locality would certainly involve another war; and 
the Kafirs, it is stated, ‘left the meeting not at all satisfied 
with the result.’ These Amatolas—the Gibraltar of Kafir- 
land—are at present held in military occupation by a por- 
tion of the troops now about to be removed. 

“A public work of great importance to the western dis- 
tricts of the colony has just been completed. Between 
Cape Town and the rich corn-growing regions of Worcester 
there interposes, at afdistance of about forty miles, a vast 
range of mountains stretching across the country, and 
nearly cutting off the capital from all communication with 
the interior in that direction. These mountains are only 
passable at a few points, where it was formerly necessary 
to unload a wagon at one side, carry over the packages 
by hand, or on the backs of horses, and re-load them into 
another at the other side—in short, they form as complete 
a barrier to intercourse by wheel carriages as the Isthmus 
of Darien to ships. At an expense of 50,000/., with the 





wards of 


labour of our colonial convicts, this mighty barrier has 
been cut through, from one side to the pe oo dbo 











NRE 
18 miles—and a ificent road constructed, i 
the untold wealth of the interior may pour pd —_ 
structed to the shores of Table Bay. This road was opened 
for public use last week, amidst great rejoicings.” 

The term of the old Legislative Council expires next 
July, and it has been officially informed of the measures 
adopted for bringing the new constitution into opera- 
tion. 





THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW FOR ENGLAND, 


EveRyYTHING happens in these our modern or latter 
days. Some gentlemen have actually met at Man- 
chester, and begun the latest ‘‘development” of 
teetotalism. Their object is the chimerical one of sup- 
pressing all traffic in spirituous liquors and intoxicating 
drinks by act of Parliament. The engine with which 
this is to be effected is to be called the ‘‘ United King- 
dom Alliance.” There was an exceedingly crowded 
meeting, and among the leading advocates of the move- 
ment present were—Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, chair- 
man; Mr. James Silk Buckingham, Dr. F. R. Lees, 
the Rev. Jabez Burns, D.D., London; Messrs. Ben- 
jamin Parsons, of Ebbley; Lawrence Panting, M.A., 
Chebsey; Fergus Ferguson, B.A., Glasgow; Henry 
Gale, BC. L., West Lambrook; D. M‘Rae: Samuel 
Bowley; and W. Willis, of Luton. 
solution was as follows :— 

“That this meeting, regarding the liquor-vending esta- 
blishments of the country as a source of temptation and a 
nuréery of crime, incompatible with the advance of society 
in the path of true civilization, calls for the entire suppres- 
sion of the traffic in intoxicating liquors. That this meet- 
ing cordially approves the objects and constitution of the 
‘United Kingdom Alliance,’ for procuring the legislative 
prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating beverages, and 
accords to that movement its hearty sanction and support.” 

The movement has at least the merit of running 
counter to free-trade. 


The principal re- 





THE SANITARY STATE OF THE NATION. 


Tur week ending Saturday last shows an increase of 
chlolera in London, It will be remembered that in 
the two previous weeks the number of deaths were 66 
and 45; last week it rose to 83. The south districts 
still hold that fatal pre-eminence in death which has 
all along distinguished them; no fewer than forty-nine 
out of the 83 having occurred there. It is clear, also, 
that the severity of the epidemic is greater this year 
than it was in 1548; for in the corresponding week in 
that year, the number of deaths was 34. Yet, with 
all this special mortality, arising, as it is now so 
clearly shown, from the accumulated filth of years, the 
health of London is, on the average, as good as it has 
been for the last ten years. The deaths were 1054. 
This is exactly the number resulting from a calculation 
founded on the average of the same week in former 
ears. 

It cannot be said that the cholera has not given fair 
warning; and the local authorities, to whom the in- 
spectors are revealing the foul abominations in the dis- 
tricts under their charge, have the winter before them 
to make provision for meeting any renewed outbreak in 
thespring. Even on the north side of the Thames there 
are shocking dwelling-places. Mr. Grainger gives a 
specimen. 

‘The worst specimen that came under my notice was a 
place called gp > the sages. - Duke-street, Manchester- 
square. It is densely crowded, closed at the west end by 
high buildings, preventing ventilation, and with the sur- 
face strewed with refuse. There are here numerous 
miserable, dark, damp, cellars; there is no open area,— 
nothing but an iron grating for the admission of light. 
One of these areas was measured; it was eight feet below 
the street, and only twenty-seven wide. In the front 
cellar lived a man and wife, with one child, with two 
other grown-up people, the rent 2s. 6d. In the back cel- 
lar, a gloomy hole, were living a woman and her son ; rent 
2s. On inspection, I found several ash-pits, almost full; 
the dustmen, it was stated by several women, did not 
come more than once a fortnight, and then did not remove 
all the refuse, the worst at the bottom being left. The 
men expect beer, and will not do their duty without it. 
One woman, who had lived two years in the house, had 
never known the pit oneted to the bottom. The stench 
was described as horrible, especially when the filth was 
thus disturbed without complete removal; ‘the smell 
often made them sick.’ The privies, as usual, were most 
offensive.” 

The medical evidence collected shows that, in 1849, 
the inhabitants of this dangerous class of dwellings 
suffered most severely from cholera; that scarlet fever 
in its most malignant form constantly recurs and 
rapidly spreads in them; and that the worst class of 
typhus occurring in London is seen there. As an 
example of the rate of disease found, on inspection, 
prevalent, Mr. Grainger cites the following:— 

“T visited No. 9, Bell-strect, Lisson-grove, wherein a 
family occupied the two cellars, having seven children, 
four of whom had just had the scarlet fever ; whilst from 
the back room above, another boy had been removed with 
the same disease to the Fever Hospital. The history of 
this family is most instructive; they are very respectable 
people, with all the comforts of life as to food, clothing, 
&c.; the rooms are quite clean, neat, and well furnished 3 
but thus living seven feet four inches below the surface of 
the street, and in very low and small rooms, they have 
been most sickly. They have lived here five years—not 
from choice, but from Coving a large family; and there 
‘eipg great demand for house accommodation, they could 
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not obtain upper rooms. Landlords on these occasions 
objected to receive them as tenants. In the five years all 
the children have had the measles and hooping-cough ; 
six have had small-pox . and that is all, excepting the m- 
fant ; and now four, if not five, have had scarlet fever.” 

The grand remedy for these evils, but one which will 
require time to enforce, will be the establishment of 
model lodging: houses for the poor, Seon or late, 
this must be done. Ds 

In the provinces, the cholera is rather slackening its 
fire in its old quarters. Not one death was registered 
in Newcastle on Tuesday; but it is still felt in the 
filthy localities of the Gateshead, South Shields, and 
Bedlington Unions ; and it has stretched away north- 
ward to Dundee, where three died on the 20th ; has 
appeared at Cockermouth, and has carried off some 
victims at Luton and Hemel Hempsted. It would 
appear, also, that the scourge has not ceased at Liver- 
pool ; German emigrants have mainly suffered hitherto, 
and there has been no serious outbreak. 

No time should be lost by the municipal authorities 
to take advantage of the winter, and prepare for the 
spring. 














THE WAGES MOVEMENT. 


LONDON. 

Is the metropolis the relations between masters and men 
are still unsettled. The carpenters have made a new move. 
They met last week at Exeter Hall, and adopted resolu- 
tions against systematic overtime. On Saturday they gave 
notice to their employers that it was their intention to dis- 
continue working systematic overtime. In cases of emer- 
gency, when contracts require to be completed, or when 
extra hands cannot be obtained, the men will continue to 
work overtime as heretofore. The men have come to this 
determination for two reasons—first, to afford themselves 
necessary relaxation from labour and social comfort; 
secondly, to effect a more equal distribution of the labour, 
avstematic overtime keeping hundreds of men continually 
out of work. The carpenters’ daily working time is now 
fixed at 10 hours—wages, 5s. 6d. 

The basket-makers accepted the offer of an advance of 
7} per cent. made by the masters, instead of 10 per cent., 
and are returning te work, having sold the material pur- 
chased to form their co-operative association. 

The hair-dressers have resolved to put their short time 
movement, and close on Sundays at 2 o'clock, a.M., instead 
of 9 p.m., and one hour earlier in the week. 


THE COUNTRY. 

Preston chimnevs are still cold and cheerless, and at 
wresent we do not see the end of the strike of the masters. 
‘he men have held several meetings this week; and have 

shown considerable spirit. At a meeting of the weavers 
on Wednesday, Mr. Tonge, of Stockport, the chairman, 
announced that the committee had this morning received a 
cheque for 5001. from a gentleman in London ; his name our 
correspondent was unable to ascertain. Mr. Walton stated 
that a communication had been received from the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, expressing his approval of the conduct of 
the unemployed operatives of this town. With reference 
to the cheque before mentioned, Mr. Walton remarked that 
that was a piece of bad news for the manufacturers of 
Preston; but they might rest assured that that would not 
be the only contribution towards the support of the factory 
hands of this town. Mr. Waddington mentioned the 
receipt of a letter from Aberdeen, requesting particulars of 
this movement, prior to the formation of an association in 
that town, from which pecuniary assistance might be ex- 
pected towards the close of the week. Mr. Rhodes was of 
opinion, considering the advanced prices offered for Preston 
goods in the Manchester market, that the manufacturers 
of this town would soon be glad to re-open their mills at 
the required advance of 10 per cent. At the spinners’ 
meeting on Tuesday, the secretary (Mr. Gallaher) an- 
nounced that the committee were paying the hands con- 
nected with that branch 7s. per head, and they expected to 
be in a position to allow them 8s. each next week. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :——* That it 
is the determination of this mecting to stand firm and 
united for a 10 per cent. and a strict adherence to our 
union.” 

At Wigan apparently the mills are also closed, and the 
dispute unadjusted. 

But according to the North British Mail, the master 
block-printers, and about 7000 men have beeome “ recon- 
ciled.” 

“ At a numerously attended conference of the employers 
and employed, held at Paisley last week, at which delegates 
were present from Kilmarnock and Barrhead, a compro- 
mise was effected, the masters agreeing to pay the men 
fortnightly, instead of monthly, on and after the Ist of 
January, 1854, at the same time signifying their willing- 
ness to grant reasonable advances on the earnings of the 
employed for the intermediate fortnights up till that da 
The strike is consequently now at an end.” 

The colliers have not been pacified. Lord Balcarres 
seems disposed to be chivalrous on the subject, and desi- 
rous of taking a “ material” guarantee, after the fashion of 
the Czar. 

The leading coal owners, with the Earl of Balcarres at 
their head, are resolved to resist the demand of the colliers, 
and it is understood that so determined is the 
bellicose Earl in his opposition to the present move- 
ment of the men, that he has given instructions to 
his agents to eject from their occupancy of the cottages 
on the Haigh estate, all the colliers who are mixed 
up with the present movement. Meanwhile, by the 
exertions of boatmen, and others, who have some 
slight knowledge of the colliery business, we learn that 
about 100 tons of coal are now being raised daily on the 
Haigh estates. The master colliers meet on Friday next, 
at Wigan, and until that time, the probability is, that no- 
thing further will be decided wpon. 
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The master shoemakers have resolved to make a stand 
against the “unreasonable” demand of the men for in- 
creased wages. The masters say trade will not permit a 
rise; and declare that they will stand by the scale of 
fifteen years ago. 





REFORM CLUB DEBENTURES. 


AS action was brought in the Westminster County Court 
this week by Mr. Featherstone against Sir Benjamin Hall, 
to recover 131. 10s., being the amount of some five-and-a- 
half year's interest due on a debenture for 501. issued by 
the Reform Club. The defendant was sued in his charac- 
ter as one of the “ general committee” mgning the deben- 
ture. Mr. Petersdorff, with Mr. Duncan, appeared for the 
laintiff; and Mr. Hawkins for the defendant. The 
arned counsel for the plaintiff explained the difficulties 
which surrounded actions on similar documents, and then 
stated the facts of the case, from which it appears that, in 
the year 184), a Mr. Alexander Calloway, an engincer, 
since deceased, advanced 2001. to the Reform Club, and for 
which he received four debentures of 507. each. Two of 
these securities were afterwards paid off, and the remaining 
two (on one of which the present proceedings were 
founded) were given by him to his youngest daughter 
about twelve months previous to his death. She trans- 
ferred them to her brother, and he sold them to the present 
plaintiff. The Reform Club refused to pay the interest, 
allegmg that the executors claimed the debentures, and 
the present action was the result. Three of the executors, 
John A. Galloway, Richard Hodgson Galloway, and George 
Washington Galloway, are illegitimate sons of the de- 
ceased, and they grounded their claim upon the fact of the 
debentures having been assigned by mere delivery, although 
the bonds state that interest should be paid to the * holder.” 
Mr. Petersdorff hoped that the case would be decided upon 
its merits, and that he should not be met with technical 
objections; but on the debenture being handed in, Mr. 
Hawkins contended that, as it was unstamped, it could 
not be received in evidence. At length it was discovered 
that the document was stamped, when Mr. Hawkins ob- 
jected that the present application was a “ chose in action,” 
and therefore not maintainable at law. The Court con- 
curred in this view, and the plaintiff was nonsuited. 





CRIMINAL RECORD. 


Tue records of the criminal justice give us the usual num- 
ber of illustrations of the modes of life of the classes who 
are not only untrained, but uncared for. 

Mobbs, the murderer of his wife, is now a condemned 
felon. His trial took place at the Central Criminal Court 
on Thursday. The story of the tragic event was most 
completely told by the witnesses. One showed that Mrs 
Mobbs came to her house for shelter on the day before; 
another, Julia Ayling, that Mrs. Mobbs sat up all night 
with her; and that her husband came and inquired for her 
in the morning. I stood before her, but did not make any 
answer. The prisoner looked round the room, and, when 
he saw his wife, asked her to fetch him some beer, and she 
refused, and said she was going before the Lord Mayor in 
the course of the day ‘for proof that he should not murder 
her.’ The moment she said this the prisoner laid hold of 
her, and dragged her out of the room by her clothes. I 
saw him drag her afterwards along the court, and he 
dashed her into their own house. The deceased said, she 
would not go upstairs unless I went with her, and I went 
into their room and stayed there about 10 minutes. 
While I was in the room I heard the prisoner accuse his 
wife of having been with a policeman all night, and the 
deceased said she was not, and that she had been in 
my place all night. I went away, and about 10 minutes 
afterwards I heard the deceased scream, and also heard her 
eall out, that if he would not leave her alone, she would 
jump out of the window. She opened the window and 
called out to me, ‘Was I not in your place all night, my 
dear?’ I replied, ‘Yes, ma’am.’ She then turned to her 
husband and said, ‘ Now, are you satisfied # The prisoner 
did not'make any answer to this that I heard. Several 
heard screams of murder, Frances Lancaster among them. 
“ As soon as I got into the court I heard the deceased cry 
‘Murder’ several times, and she also faintly cried ‘ Help!’ 
T also heard the youngest child ery out ‘Oh! mother!’ 
Upon hearing these cries I and some of the other neigh- 
bours went to the door of the prisoner's room, and Mrs. 
Jones knocked, and I heard a noise as of a box being 
moved from the door. Directly afterwards the desennd 
came out. Her throat was cut and she was covered with 
blood, and her hair was hanging about her shoulders. She 
walked up the court past one or two houses, and I saw no 
more of her. I went upstairs again, and there saw the 
aac rd lying on the floor of his room, and the child sitting 
»y him. There was a pool of blood near where he was 
lving, but I did not observe that his throat was cut. I saw 
another pool of blood close to the fireplace. When the 
prisoner was drunk he and his wife used to live very unhap- 
pily. The deceased was a sober quiet woman.” Lastly 
the policeman came and found the prisoner lying on the 
floor with his throat cut. He had a dark-handled knife in 
his hand, and witness said to him, ‘I suppose this is the 
knife with which the deed was done? He replied, ‘ No, 
it was not; it was done with a white-handled knife which 
is in that cupboard.’ There was a large pool of blood near 
the place where the prisoner was lying, and another pool 
of blood was upon the floor, near the fireplace. When the 
surgeon arrived witness opened the cupboard the prisoner 
had referred to, and he there found a white-handled knife 
covered with blood, which appeared quite fresh. The dark- 
handled knife was also eel. Belore the prisoner was 
taken away to the hospital he gave witness 22 duplicates, 
and also said that he should not have done it if he had not 
seen his wife in company with a policeman upon the night 
when she left him. Upon searching the room he found a 
whetstone which appeared to have been recently used.” 
As there was no doubt of the guilt of Mobbs, the jury 
found a verdict to that effect, and the Judge solemnly 
passed sentence of death. 
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No less than fourteen prisoners were tried at the Central 
Criminal Court for uttering bad money. Two of the 
ve convicted, beug old offenders, were sentenced to 
jour years’ penal servitude. It appeared from one of the 
cases that a new trick has heen a pied, A woman, with 
apparently a sick infant in her arma, had in several im. 
stances gone inte a chernist's shop, and succeeded in pase. 
ing some bad silver in payment for a trifling article of 
medicine for the rehef of the child 

FPlerence Driscoll was tried at the Middlesex sessions on 
a charge of indecently assaulting Emma Gooding. The 
young woman had been out at a Sunday eve ning party on 
the 2nd of October. On her way home alone, at fires 
o'clock the next morning, Driscoll met ber in the Com. 
mereial-road, and seizing her, forced her against a wall, 
A policeman on duty heard a woman's voice erving, “ Let 
me alone, or I will scream for protection He went 
towards the spot in consequence, and heard the sound of 
running as he went there, When that stopped there were 
sercame of “Police!” and “Murder!” He went up and 
found the prisoner with his arm round the prosecutria’s 
neck. She was trying to get away as hard as she could, 
and appeared to be very exhausted. He pulled the 
prisoner away When the constable took Driscoll inte 
custody, he said to the woman—* Why did you take my 
money?” This exclamation a juryman connected with the 
fact that Gooding did not know the name of the 
who gave the party, and desired to know what 
house it was where the party was given 
tion on this head was forthcoming 


oreons 
ind of 
But ne informa. 
Mr. Sergeant Adams 
could not he Ip being struck with the circumstances of the 
case. She went to this house with her eweetheart,"and did 
not even know the name of the person to whom the house 
belonged. Then, although the young man lodged in the 
house, he went away, leaving her alone, instead of walkin 

home with her. [t seemed so contrary to the —_ 
habits of young people, that he should like to know some. 
thing more about it. Nothing was established except 
that the sweetheart and the 


both Tesper tabk 


brother of the woman were 
The charge of an indecent asamult was 
withdrawn, and that of a common assault preferred. Dris- 
coll was sent to prison for one month 


William Green seduced Hannah Osenam, and her 
parents turned her adrift. She was not without resources; 
and had Green been anything but a scoundrel, the mis- 
chief done by her parents might have been obviated, 

She could earn a living with her needle, and did so koep- 

ing both. But by and by she fell sick, and could earn no 
longer; and Green compelled her then to adopt the last 

and lowest means of earning a living. Not content with 

this, as usually happens, he commenced beating her, and 

finally he assaulted her with a red-hot poker, and burnt ' 
her severely. Fortunate ly a pohoeman rushed into the 
room, and knocked the ruffian down with hie «taf! Mr. 
Tyrwhitt sent Green to prison for six months’ hard labour, 
with a further rnprisonment for the same perod, unless 
sureties come forward who will give bail that he kee p the 

peace. 

But this kind of conduct is not confined to the lowest 
classes of society in pont of means John Stokes, de- 
scribed as “a person of considerable property,” appeared 
at the Southwark office to answer a charge of endangering 
the life of his wife Mrs. Stokes is the mother of eleven 
children, and has been married fifteen years. The assault i 
was brutal in the extreme—the husband pulling the poor 
woman out of bed and beating her. Mr. A’ Beckett, who, 
it appears, was aware that Stokes had been accustomed to 
beat his wife, sent him to prison for six months 
tence which greatly surprised him. 
edly bound over to keep the peace, 


a en- 
He had been repeat. 


“ William Smith,” a medical student, “annoyed” a lad 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, by putting his arms on her jak 
ders, and offering to carry her parcel. She appealed to a 
policeman; Smith knocked him down. He was drunk, 
and three constables were required to carry him to the 
station-house. Sir Robert Carden reproved Smith. Ladies 
must be protected ; and he therefore fined the prisoner 40s. 
for the assault on the officer, 20s. for that on the lady, and 
5s. for being drunk. The fines were immediately paid. 

Cool impudence has long been a characteristic of the 
whole race of London thieves. No less than four charges 
were preferred — W illiarnn Wood for até aling sheets 
and clothing. His plan was to take apartments in a 
“straightforward” manner, then rise extremely early 
next morning and carry off everything he could. His 
victims, of course, were [andladies. Mrs. Herring has the 
merit of cutting short his career for a while. Being a 
prudent woran, she went up “to see that Wood had vut 
out his light,” and caught him in the act of ransackin 
the contents of abox. Wood, the innocent, was “ unal 
on his bed pretending to be asleep.” Mrs. Herring locked 
him in, and woke him with a policeman. Wood had 
“nothing” to say, and the Worship-street magistrate has 
committed him for trial, for Tuesday week. 

A shocking case of depraved and wanton cruelty was 
disclosed at the Lambeth police court on Tuesday. “Anne 
Bull, who fills an office which it is loathsome to name, was 
charged with cruelty to her niece, who is only cleven 
years old. Her acts were those of a passionate beast. 
Sometimes she beat the poor little thing, breaking her 
head with a saucepan or anything that came to hand. On 
Saturday, the monster stripped the child of every rag of 
clothing, and made her scrub the stairs. A poleeman 
saw the naked girl through a window and interfered. | 
Anne Bull was sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment with 
hard labour; and the magistrate ordered the officers to 
take the child to the workhouse, so that she might be sent 
to her parents in the country, and rescued from that “den 
of iniquity” | 

John Lansky, a foot guardsman, was charged by Edward 
Gerard, describing himself as an artist, with stealing his 
watch. Gerard represents that he took Lansky home to 
sit as a model; and that while Gerard was in another 
room Lansky took the watch. They subsequently went 
about drinking together until saat a the man into 


custody. Lansky said Gerard wanted him to stay all 


EE 
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{Sarurpay, 








Y | that the charge of robbery was only invented 
fused Mr. A’ Beckett dismissed the case. 

Ml She Shantmalla, a native of Benares, tried to 
last weck, but was saved. He was formerly 
tl te Rajah of Coorg but had been dis- 

' perance and loose habits of lite. Suffer- 
i lisease, despairing of cure, and friendless, the 
iH atts ted sui ide, Brought before Mr. Broderip, 
Westminster olfice, he was charged with the offence ; 
at tl iggestion of the magistrate, he was sent toa 
ud of t Tl <-Rajah attended, and 

t rate The man ‘as | 

\ \ f the Nemesis which awaits criminals 

in this age of steam and electricity has come to light. 


Jn St. Albin, a collector in the service of Messrs. 





I hipowners of Liverpool, decamped tor Melbourne 

1862 with Tho. At Melbourne he entered business 
se a ceneral merchant, and “made” 50001, But a know- 
led f hie whereabouts having been communicated to his 
| lowe a warrant was sent out, and St. Albin 
was br rht hom On Tuesday he was committed for 
trial by the Liverpool police magistrate, 

Mr. Richard Turpin has re-appeared on our highways. 
Last week. Mr. Hamlin, a solicitor of Redhill, near Bristol, 
wa nly driving home in the evening, when a®horseman 
" ted a land demanded money. Another high- 

uW lo up at the same time; and being an invalid, 
and a lit f ened, Mr. Hamlin surrendered his pro- 
pert His clerk was with him; but what chance is there 
{ wwyer and clerk versus two highwaymen? 





rHE WRECK OF THE “ISAAC WRIGHT” 
EMIGRANT SHIP. 
(To the KVlitor of the Leader.) 


Mx. Lovenany’s Tewrrrance Horn, 
Lk, Derby-atreet, Whitechapel, 








Liverpool, Oct. 7, 1853, 
Ar a Committee meeting convened by the passengers 
ship Jsaae Wright, Mr. John Watt in the chair, 
f purpose of giving publicity to the main facts of 
tl livaster and bad treatment sustained by the pas 
» from the officers and crew of that vessel. 
Committee, with myself, were all second cabin 
pa ners 
I lsscac W Black Ball liner, Captain Abeel, 
t vand Ivertised to sail on the 16th of Septem- 
| t { the majority of her passengers on board 
he 17th, while she lay in the Waterloo 
into the river on the 18th, where 
] assengers Were taken on board, 
wurmber the last comers being Germans ; on 
| ma., We Were taken in tow for sea by the 
( f eamer, which left us on the 21st, a.m., 
. Holvl 1, with 600 passenvers on board, 
\ | e days provisions served out to us on 
the 20th. acm., while we lay in the river: but on this 
occasion none re 1 oatmeal, nor salt, and only a 
few ed rice We proceeded on our voyage, and 
r 1 no more ship's provisions until the 27th, when 
w n had provisions served out to us, amounting 
in quantity to not more on an average than a three 
lays supply, consequently we were five days at sea 
with any supply of provisions from the ship. On 
the h, we were not supplied with any water from 
the sl on another day, the water served out to us 
W ul and unfit for use, being more like unto soap- 
han anything to which it could be compared ; 
‘ther day, the water served out to many of the 
, ers was bad, being thick, and quite red in 
he biseuit, too, received by many on the 
r vas quite unfit for food, being mouldy, and full 
After being at sea for five days, we had experienced 
vw equinoctial gales, from which the ship sustained 
no ry, excepting the splitting of one or two of her 
sails 7th, Up to this date, seven of the lower deck 
pass ers had died; in the morning of this day it 
v little fowev, but cleared out at noon, when the 
P ‘in took the sun again; it came in rather foggy for 
ubout two hours before dark, after which we had a 
l tiful star-ligl night. About half past eight 
lock this night, a cry was heard upon deck of 
breakers ahead, which caused a great number of 
| engers to rush upon deck; and to our conster 
1atio e ship was found te be close alongside of a 
st do rock, said to be Mizenhead, in the neigh 
honurhead of Cape Clear. This was during the second 
vatel The chief mate instantly rushed on 
deck in his shirt, and in a me prompt manner suc 
ceeded in weighing the ship off the rock, the captain 
now at the helm; notwithstanding, she struck upon 
it heavily with her keel, which materially damaged her 
rudder, and caused her to spring a leak. (This disaster 
could be attributed to nothing but ignorance and mis- 
: wrement— the captain expecting, from what we 
| heard through the mates, that we were now clear 
of land. and far out into the Western Ocean.) The 
: 3 were sounded, and we found the ship to have 
ia some twenty inches of water, which afterwards 
increased to three feet. The pumps were at once most 
“ ly manned by the male passengers, who formed 
themselves into gangs, and successfully pumped the 
ship night and day, up to the 3rd of October, when 
© was again moored in Liverpool river. The salva- 
tion of the ship from sinking was solely and entirely 
ow to the indefatigable exertions of the passengers, 
who also lent the crew material aid all this time in 


On the 28th, the ship's 


otherwise working the ship. 





rudder went away entirely, During all this time, in 


justice to Mr. M‘Gill, the chief mate, too much praise 


cannot be given to him for his praiseworthy cenduct 
eans for the navigation of 
our now disabled vessel. He immediately set 
and had a temporary rudder constructed which was 
shipped on the 30th, and proved to be a good substi 

tute for steering the ship, until we were taken in tow 
by the Constitution steamer, and received a pilot on 
board, near to Holyhead, on the forenoon of Monday, 
the 3rd of October. 

A few days after we had struck, being in a hopeless 
condition, just at the mercy of the wind and waves, a 
flag of distress being hoisted, a ship from St. John’s, 
bound for Liverpool, bore down upon us, with British 
flag—a joyous sight—and took on board from us a 
gentleman, with his family, servants, and luggage, 
being first cabin passengers, who, on arrival at Liver- 
pool, sent the steamer in search of us. 

While we were still in the midst of our distress, and 
previous to the achievement of the erection of our 
new rudder, another ship bore down upon us, and 
hailed us, asking the captain if he wanted any assist- 
ance. This ‘‘model navigator” replied ‘‘No.” 

During the time we were at sea, many of the pas- 
sengers received most barbarous treatment at the 
hands of the crew ; for instance, the sailor's, or cabin 
cook,-a man of colour, threw a quantity of hot water 
upon a poor Irishman, for just asking of him a little 
water: another poor Irishman who, when in the act 
of stooping outside the cook-house, for the purpose of 
getting a little water from a tub, was kicked violently 
on the head by this black cook, and knocked down ; 
he then took a large iron ladle, and dealt the poor man 
a severe blow, as he rose, on the forehead, by which 
he was cut, and caused to bleed profusely. The cook 
then, like a tiger, seized the poor man by the neck, 
when a number of the crew came to the cook’s assist- 
ance with drawn knives. The Irishman was imme- 
diately put in irons, and imprisoned by the officers, 
but he was soon after released. 

29th September. —Fatal disease had now dreadfully 
set in amongst the steerage which began 

G and although it was as yet con- 


with the Ge 
fined to the lower deck, we found the numbers of those 


in manaying and devising 1 
about 





passenyers, 


‘THIANS 5 


who daily fel! into the grim jaws of death to be 
rapidly increasing ; in fact, it was most alarming to 


witness, for, generally speaking, no sooner was it an 
nounced that there were so many more cases of disease 
than the poor creatures had swallowed Dr. Hornho Is 
Panacea, breathed their last, and were c msigned to the 


and notwithstanding that very many of the pas- 





deen ° 
Senyvers were LOW confined to the ir ii eral le beds, trom 
severe illness, which daily pro 1 fatal, 
them, while in this helpless condition, were pulled out 
by the hair of their heads and beaten with a wooden pin, 
ora piece of hard rope, by the merciless crew. 

From the inadequacy and bad condition of the 
passengers’ cookhouse it was utterly impossible for 
so many to get the necessaries of life cooked 
daily, hence the only resource left for those who had 
money was to purchase hot water from the cabin cook, 
after the rate of Gd. for about three gills ; consequently 
numbers of the steerage passengers who had no money 
had to suffer the consequences of being deprived of hot 
water for tea, gruel, or any such warm preparation of 
food, and in this state many of them died. Many who 
survived are now ready to attest that, but for the 
humane supply of food and water to them by the 

they must have died also, for 
some who we supplied had not fasted food or water for 
one and two days, and many had not tasted anything 
warm for four and five days 

Soon after we had sailed, the deck hospital was partly 
demolished by the mate, and a sheep, some 
poultry, turnips, and hay were put therein. 

The partition also in the steerage, which separated 
the young men from the females, was totally taken 
away by the crew. ‘ 

The treatment of the dead also was most inhuman 
and barbarous ; they were generally sewed up and put 
overboard ere they were cold, and, in some instances, 
nothing put on them to cause them to sink: and for 
burial service the crew were usually heard to utter, in 
the spirit of the most iniquitous levity, language like unto 
this—‘‘Go along, you old ; we have had too much 
trouble with you; and ‘* Good night, you old * 
at the same time kicking the corps with their assassin 
like feet ; then the crew proceeded to plunder the dead 
of what clothing and valuables they might possess. On 
one morning, when illness was at its height, the whole 
of the second cabin and steerage passengers were driven 
on deck by the second mate an ler Ww, for the 
of stoving the steerage deck with tar, and sprinkling 
the second cabin with a prepared liquid and lime, 
which we considered to be quite requisite, but we have 
to complain that at this time the chests of several of the 
passengers were broken open below decks, and robbed 
of their clothing and money by the crew. 
of the passenyrers applied to the captain and chief 
mate for redress in regard of the things stolen, when 
those officers either coolly told us that ‘there was no 
redress-—they knew the crew to be big rogues ;” or 
that “You ought to have taken better care of your 
things :” for rudely ordered the applicant from the 


second cabin passengers, 


second 


pury Se 


Some 


quarter-deck, 


numbers of 


We have to complain, too, of the improper conduct 
and seeming incompetency of the ‘‘ship surgeon.” He 
invariably prescribed one universal powder for all the 
sick ; but he never saw that his patients were supplied, 
say with gruel, or such like nourishment. We could, 


| also, say much more about the base language generally 








used by this ‘‘surgeon’” in regard of the dying and the 
dead, but we forbear. 

There were, also, some pigs kept in a house amid- 
ships, next door to the hospital, the stench from which 
was most odious, all the time we were at sea, and 
enough of itself to breed a pestilence. 

We have to notice, too, that the second cabin had 
attached to it a water-closet for the use of its passengers, 
which was open for their inspection while the ship lay 
in dock. When she removed out into the river it was 
fastened up by the officers. The chief mate was asked, 
while we lay in the river, to open it for our use. He 
replied, it should when we got out to sea; but when 
we got out to sea, he coolly told us, in answer to re- 
peated applications, that this water-closet had not been 
opened for the use of the passengers for two years, and 
that the Government Inspector would not allow one to 
be there; consequently, the female portion of our cabin 
passengers especially were put to the most filthy incon- 
venience, the only places accessible, both for male and 
female, being amidships, and it was disgusting to be 
compelled to enter them. 

We lament to say, that up to the time of the passen- 
gers being taken on shore at Liverpool, fifty deaths 
had taken place, of which just two belonged to the 
second cabin; one of the number was a poor Irishman 
of the lower deck, who, it was said, went overboard 
in a fit of despair one night at sea in the midst of our 
distress. Efforts were made to save him, but proved 
fruitless. We could have enlarged upon many heads, 
but thought it wise to confine ourselves merely to a 
concentration of facts. 

It is due to the authorities of Liverpool, to state, 
that so soon as the calamity of the Jsaae Wright was 
known, the Government emigration agent, Captain 
Chamburg, waited upon the Mayor, when ample pro- 
vision was at once made for the reception of our un- 
fortunate passengers. Hence, on the ship being safely 
moored, the active chief constable gave the whole of 
our luggage into the charge of his men, which was 
safely delivered to us next day; and then, under 
the guidance of his force, we were marched to the 
workhouse, where the wants of all were supplied—the 
k being placed under medical care in the hospital. 
Of course, those of us having means withdrew to our 
respective places of abode; but to the majority this 
benign reception was a great blessing, who told me, 
on inquiry, that they had every comfort. I noticed, 
too, that the utmost kindness and attention of the in- 
telligent manager of the institution was universally 
rendered. 

And I now beg, in the name of the passengers, to 
tender to the authorities of Liverpool our most grateful 
thanks for this very humane and timely demonstration 
of their kindness. Joun Wart, 


sic 





Committee : 
Wituram C. Murr. 
Freperick GRAHAM, 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
Joun Han. 


Rospert WILson. 
ALEXANDER Muir, 
THOMAS KENNA, 
SAMUEL AARON. 
Isaac SIMPSON PEACOCK. Wititam Harrison, 
Ropert M‘WILLIAM ApAMs. James Barn. 

Joun Wart, Chairman. 


P.5.—lIt is also due to the owners of the ship, to 


State, that their brokers, Messrs. Charles Hill and Co., 


returned the passengers their passage money in full, 
with the exception of those who wished to be sent out in 
other ships ; and on being pressed, they also paid to 
each man 2/, 2s,, as a remuneration for having pumped 
the ship. J. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Pustic affairs and the entertainment of her guests have 
fully ocenpied the Queen since her arrival from the 
bleak hills of the North. 

At the Privy Council held on Monday, Parliament 
was prorogued from the 27th inst. to the 29th of 
November. My. John Parker was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and a new Scotch representative Peer was 
ordered to be elected in the room of Lord Saltoun. 

A Court followed, when the Persian minister, Sir 
Edmund Lyons, Sir William Hotham, Lords Aber 
deen, Clarendon, Granville, and Lord John Russell had 
audiences of the Queen. 

Prince Albert has been out shooting with the Belgian 
gentlemen, and Queen Victoria riding and driving 
with the Duchess of Brabant. Both the Queen and 
her guests have visited town during the week. 

Lord Clarendon, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Aberdeen, 
and the Belgium and Austrian Ministers, have dined 
with her Majesty. 





The periodical budget of news from India, China, and 
Australia, has been received. They point to the most 
extensive disturbances. Our new Burnian territory was 
in a state of war. Large bodies of armed men, not 
mere ‘‘ robbers,” but 14,000 strong, were in possession 
of fortified places, whence they sallied to attack our 
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posts in detail. They were said to be instigated by the 
King of Ava, and the resumption df hostilities was 

sidered inevitable. 

Colonel Mackeson had inated by an 
Affichan, at Peshawur; while Captain Parker and 
Ensign Bosworth had been killed in an affair with 
Arabs in the Nizam’s country. 

The Chinese revolution was going on bravely; and 
it is even thought that Pekin has fallen by this time 

From Australia we hear that the Constitutional 
Committee of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales had recommenced the establishment of the 
Upper Chamber on the nominee system, and negatived 
the proposal to make it executive. Large quantities 
of gold continued to be found. 


been ass 





Drafts from nine regiments, in all 400 men, em- 
barked on board the Leopard, lying at Queenstown, 
on Tuesday, for the Mediterranean. 

Reinforcements of Royal Artillery are about to be 
sent from Woolwich to Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu to 
complete the companies at these stations. 

Lord Mayor Challis proposes to erect a statue to Prince 
Albert in Hyde Park, on the site of the Crystal Palace. 
He has got a host of dukes, marquises, artists, and others 
to assist him. There is to be a meeting at the Mansion 
House next week. 

{ committee, comprising the names of the most promi- 
nent of living men of science, has been formed to erect a 
monument to the memory of Arago. 

The testimonial, so long in contemplation, to com- 
memorate the share which Mr. John Bright took in the 
Anti-Corn Law campaign, has been at length handed over 
to that gentleman, in the shape of books and bookcase, 
worth upwards of 5OOOL, / 

The two candidates for Salisbury are General Buckley, 
quasi-Conservative, and Captain Julius Roberts, “ Liberal 
and Independent,” whatever that may mean. 

lhe annual soirée of the People’s College, Sheff ld, was 
held on Wednesday evening, in » Cutlers’ Hail. The 
number of students and friends of the college present was 
about 300 





The Lawson Observatory, although we may presume 

that it secured, is not yet out of its difficulties. The 
ni(tee still want about 18007, 

The Russian Grand Duchess Marie has left England. 
She embarked on board the mail packet, Vivid, at Dover, 
on Saturday, bound for Ostend. 
attended on board by the Duchess of Hamilton and Baron 


We remark that she was 


Brunow; and saluted on leaving. 
Major-General Fleming has been appointed to the 
lone f the Enniskillens. He has served in every 
quarter of the giobe, and has a war medal with three clasps. 
Captain Denman, who gained a name in aiding to sup- 
press the slave-trade, is appointed to command the Queen's 


steam-vacht squadron. 









The United Service Gazette states that Lieutenant 
Colonel Beatson, an officer who served in the Spanish 
Leon, and who has since commanded a brigade the 
Nivam’s army, goes to discipline the Osmanli regulars in 
Turkey 

\t the final review and inspection of the Roval Bucks 
Militia, Colonel Bushe, from the War-oflice, contessed hi 
astonishment at the “ undeniable exeellence” of the display 
after only fourteen days’ training. Mr. Disraeli was pre- 


fenton the occasion, 
Sr Wilham Betham, Ulster King of Arms, died suddenly 
on Wednesday morning, at his residence near Blachrovk. 
¢ late residence of the Duke of Buckingham, in lall- 
, has been let to the Carlton Club for 18007., till Mid- 
summer, 1855, The tenancy of Buckingham-house by the 
club will be during the alterations which are to be made in 
their own building. 








Mr. Charles Lane Fox, of the Grenadier Guards, has 
been bound over in heavy securities to keep the peace for 
twelve months. Mr. Fox could not say, upon his honour, 
that no hostile meeting was likely to oecur between him- 
elt and Sir Jukes Clifton. ; 

Next week, the Anti-State-Church Association holds a 
conterence in Lopdon, 


The yellow fever at Bermuda had not abated on the 
221 dof September. The Sappers had suffered severely; 
the three senior officers in command had died; and only 
one clerk in the Ordnance Department survived. : 

Lagos, so often the scene of little wars, figures again in 
contemporary history. In August King Akatoi ruled 
there ; but he was assailed by a pootender to the throne, 
Kosako. Encouraged by a rebellion in the King’s town, 
of the king’s subjects, Kosako ventured on an attack, but 
unfortunately for him Admiral Bruce happened to come 
up ina ship of war, a force of sailors and marines was 
landed, imc the man-of-war’s boats were sent un. Thus 
Kosako was routed. But King Akatoi shortly after died 
of drink and vexation, and Ducemo, his son, ruled in his 
Stead ! 

\ boatman, on returning to Fanoe in Sleswig, on the 
oth inst., reported that he had sighted 
Boats were sent out in search, a 
mg the hull a tapping was heard. 
the bottom, and a young 
le 





a vessel at seca 
capsized, lon approach- 
A hole was made in 
Englishman discovered in a 
rious state, standing up to his chest in water. He was 
taken to Nordby, and carefully tended, but died there on 
the 8th inst. In his wanderings he continually peated 
the inscription of a medal he wore. “Let everv man do 
his duty.” It is supposed that the vessel had been bound 
from Hull to Hamburg, and was lost in the storm of the 
hight of 26th September, in which case our hapless fellow- 
oon itryman had been in that pitiable position eleven days 
tore he was extricated. 


ce 





Henceforward, according to a circular issued by the Me- 
tre P litan Commissioners of Police 
= ly by merit, and not by favour. 
the 1 


; promotion is to go en- 
In order to secure this 
officers of the force are forbidden to attempt to obtain 
promotion through the influence of private friends. Even 
applications to the Secretary of State are forbidden. 
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In anticipation of the new tariff now under considera. 


tion at Washington, the Belfast Chamber of Commerce 
has raemerialized our own Government to urge the claims 


Irish linen to a full participation in any r 
ulles 


luction of 
America manufactures but a small quantity of 
flax—only 14,550 spindles being employed, half as many 
as there are in one Vrish mill alone. What she does pr “ 
duce 1s coarse, and does not comp te with Irish linen N 
less than 20 per cent. is now levied, but it dees not operate 
as a protective duty. The Belfast men seem to have made 
out a good case, 

The steamer Argo has made the quickest passage ou 
record to Australia. She belongs to the General Serew 
Mmpping Company. 

“ Surton-upon-Trent,” taking advantage of “ the price 
of malt and hops,” has raised the price of pale ak Some 
people make an outery at this; but if the manufacturers 
have aright to resist an advance of wages, under Free. 
trade, surely Mr. Bass has a right to ask for a rise. Free. 
trade sanctions the strictest competition and the sharpest 
bargaining 

\pstgrri 

{astsrript, 
SATURDAY, October 29 
ANOTHER Minister has spoken. Sir Charles Wood 
dined with his constituents at Halifax on Thursday, 
and afterwards rendered an account of his stewardship. 
Like all the recent speeches, it was retrospective, 
touching on free trade, the temporary extinction of 
party, and the measures of last session. On the ques 
tion of peace or war, Sir Charles seemed afraid to 
speak out. He is not surprised, but he is nevertheless 
grieved, that the Sultan, acting against the advice of 
his friends, has declared war ; but he admits the right 
of the Sultan to act so. Sir Charles believes that war 
may yet be avoided, although slight hostilities may 
occur. 


The Earl of Haddington, the Duke of Atholl, and 
Lord Panmure were yesterday solemnly invested with 
the Order of the Thistle, in a Chapter of the Order, 
held under the presidence of the Queen, at Windsor 
Castle. 

The Convocation of the Clergy has been formally 
prorogued until the 50th November. 

Next Friday, a public meeting, under the presidence 
of Sir Roderick Murchison, will be held in Willis’s 

to pr a testimonial to the memory of 
Lieutenant Bellot. Sir 
to preside, for official reasons, but he will move the 
first resolution. 
the project. 


Rooms, Thole 


James Graham has declined 


Lord Aberdeen heartily concurs in 


The French Ocean Squadron arrived at Brest, on 
the 26th instant. 

Letters from Constantinople state that the Russian 
agent, M. Argyropulo, has had an interview with the 
Austrian internuncio, and has formally placed the Rus 
sians in Turkey under bis protection 

Mr. Soule, the new Minister from the United States, 
at Madrid, has been received by the Queen of Spain. 

There is reason to believe that the number of operatives 
on strike in the cotton districts has now been increased to 
between 60.000 and 70,000. Taking the number out of 
employ at Preston to be 25,0090, and those im Wigan at 
5000, we have now to add to them 15,000 iu the Bacup 
district, and 20,000 at Burnley and Padiham, making a 
total of 65,000, Besides these there are 1000 hands on 
strike at Bury, and several thousand (including dyers) at 
Manchester. Altogether, therefure, the number out of 
work is little short of 70,000, 

Last night, a telegraphic despatch, there was a 
riotous assemblage of miners at Wigan, 


says 
: The lights were 
put out, and many windows were broken. Troops wer 
sent for, and arrived at one o'clock this morning. All 
quiet. 





Hayes, the ruffian who killed his wife at Shepherd's 
Bush a short tine was vesterday found guilty of 
manslaughter, at the Old Bailey, and has received the 
sentence of transportation for life. 

Quiet little Malvern has been ina state of agitation for 
the last fortnight, about a mysterious robbery. 


since, 


Some tine 
ago a man, named Filtness, was engaged as bath-attendant 
there. A gentleman named Kelsell came, and growing 
intimate with Mrs. Filtness, went on a country tour with 
her. When Mr. Kelsell returned, Filtness suddenly dis- 
appeared, and Mr. helsell missed a quantity of property 
Search was made, but found. At 
length a letter fron Malverr police 

directing them where to find him, “devoting his unl ppy 
days to God.” They found him sitting in the parlour of a 
public-house, reading a Bible, and praying to the Almighty 
“to forgive him his wicked sins,” adding that “ the happiest 
moment of his life was when he saw the offic« 
” He said that since he had left Malvern a new 
light had opened upon him, and had prompted him to gis 

himself up, and make clear this inquiry. He then went 
down on his knees in the room, and exhorted the peopl: 
present to bring up their children in the fear of God 

rought before the Malvern magistrates 
strange defence ; 


Filtness could not be 
» him reached the 


“se conter the 


" > 
House. 


, Filthess set up a 
he did not sieal the money— it was given 
him by Mr. Kelsell whilst in the bath, for consenting to a 
deed we cannot name. Mr. Kelsell indignantly denied the 
charge. Filtness also declares that he has been intimate 
with persons in high society. Certain it is that bail was 
opposed by Poli e Serjeant Smith, who said that the 
prisoner had told him confidentially that two noblemen of 
distinction had placed 5007. at his disposal to purchase 
bail, and take himself out of the country as quickly as pos- 
sible, and that the prisoner had plenty of money. On this, 
bail was refused, and Filtness committed for trial. 
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ANTI-TURKISH OPINION ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION 

For many years there seems to have been grow- 
ing up in this country a new form of the old 
spint which led our forefathers to the crusades, 
A conviction seems to have been « reeping into the 
minds of speculative and amateur politicuans that 

} other ought to be done with the 


somet 


nig or 


Ottoman empire, equivalent, allowance being 
made for the more sneaking necessities of modern 
procedure, to the splendid atte pt of the medi. 
wval chivalry upon the same Oriental 


. reyon 
Travellers in the east have of late done all they 
could to feed this longing for a new crusade, 
With considerable unaniinity they 
telling us of the anarchy and misrule prevailing 
in the provine ial populations of the Turkish 
empire; of the deadly enmity of the Syriana, 
the Arabs, and the Greeks, to their Tlurkish 
masters; of the horror which remote tribes have 
of the Turkish conseription ; 


have been 


and of a universal 
rope he antietpation said to exist in every V lage 
aie the Mediteranean and the Tigris, that 
the Franks are again to appear in that portion of 
the world, to act the part of deliverers and go- 
vernors. <All this information, whether false or 
authentic, falls on a very inflammable state of the 
public mind ut home. The seeds of the crusading 
fever are still in the English blood. There are 
hundreds of students of history with susceptible 
imaginations, who, at the very mention of the 
Otioman Empire, leap back a thousand or two 
thousand years, to the times when the lands now 
included in that empire, were the fairest, the 
most populous, the most civilized on earth; when 
Nineveh and Babylon, and Tyre, and Jerusalem, 
and Ephe sus, and Rhodes, and Sardis, and Troy, 
and Constantinople, and Alexandria, were in the 
wide of their glory; and the muse of history 
fad hardly anything to listen to but the ceaseless 
hum of the busy East. And, then, partly out of 
mere sentimental antiquarianism, partly out of a 
belief that fine elements still slumber im those 
classic and Biblical lands, if only the organizing 
touch were at hand to evoke and re-arrange them, 
they fall foul of the Turks, and ask whether it is 
not to the discredit of the polities of Christendom 
that these lands should be at the 
lightened and lieving bashas¥ In some 
minds this sentiment takes even a deep: r form. 
Other lands they may let alone; for Tyre and 
Constantinople they may care nothing ; but there 
is one land over which they hover wistfully—the 
land of Jerusalem and of Bethlehem. 
graphy of Palestine is an actual part of the re- 
higion of Great Britain There are at this 
moment hundreds of clergymen, of all denomi- 
nations, to whom the progress of the Eastern 
question is 2 matter at ouce of pious interest and 
of professional curiosity With preconceived 
interpretations of the prophetic their 
minds, and with BUC works as those of Robinson 
and De Saulcy before them, they are intent upon 
a revolution which they suppose is about to befall 
that land to which their most sacred studies refer: 
that land, 
** Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter Cross,” 


mercy of uben- 
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The geo- 


books in 
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This revolution, they have predetermined, is to 
consist in the downfall of the Turkish Empire. 
Ilence, this is a notion widely disseminated 
among all those with whom the pulpit is still an 
edneating power. There are, we Baten: parts 
of ad and, at any rate, there are parts of 
Presbyterian Scotland, where, if a Peter the 
“Hermit were again to appear, telling of the pre- 
sent condition of the Holy Land, and urging a 
crusade, he would find followers. With certain 
facilities thrown in the way, we can fancy a 
Scottish crusading expedition sailing for Bey- 
rout to conquer the Holy Land from the Turks, 
in the interest of that theological speculation 
which predicts the return of the Jews. This, we 
say, is a curious ingredient, more powerful than 
is perhaps suspected, in the present display of 
anti-Turkish feeling breaking out amongst us. It 
is certainly not for such romantic reasons that 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright contemplate, with 
that amount of satisfaction which they have pro- 
fessed, the prospect of a disintegration of Turkey. 

sut in their rhetoric on the Eastern Question, 
they, as wellas the 7imes, gladly avail themselves 
of these reasons. 

On the other hand, the poor Turks have their 
friends. In spite of all that has been said against 
them, they have now, and have always had, a 
band of apologists. It is said, and apparently 
without the possibility of contradiction, that per- 
sonally the Turks are a more honourable, just, 
and upright race of men, with more of that 
sturdy quality, which Englishmen admire under 
the name of hone, than any of the supple and 
chattering races among which they nk rule. 
It is more than thirty years ago since Lord 
Byron, who knew the different nations of Europe 
as well as most people, and whose known sym- 
pathy with the Greeks was likely to make him 
judge severely of their enemies, thus expressed 
his opinion of the Turks: 

‘Tn all money transactions with the Moslems I ever 
found the strictest honour, the highest disinterested- 
In transacting business with them there are 

of those dirty peculations, under the name of in- 
rest, difference of exchange, commission, &ec. &c., 
uniformly found in applying to a Greek consul to cash 
bills, even on the first houses of Pera * * In the capital 
the citizens and courtiers are formed in 
hool with those of Christianity ; but there 
does not exist a more honourable, friendly, and high- 
spirited character than the true Turkish provincial Aga, 
It is not meant here 
to designate the governors of towns, but those Agas 


1 
none 
t 


and at Court 


the same s 


or Moslem country gentleman. 


who, by a kind of feudal tenure, possess lands and 
houses of more or less extent in Greece and Asia 
Minor. The lower orders are in as tolerable discipline 


as the rabble in countries with greater pretensions to 
civilization. A Moslem, in walking the streets of our 
country towns, would be more incommoded in England 
than a Frank in a similar situation in Turkey. * * 
The Ottomans, with all their defects, are not a people 
to be despised. Equal at least to the Spaniards, they 


are superior to the Portuguese. If it be difficult to 
pronounce what they are, we can at least say what they 
are not. They are not treacherous ; they are not 


cowardly; they do not burn heretics; they are not 
nor has an enemy advanced to thew capital. 
They are faithful to their Sultan till he becomes unfit 
to govern, and devout to their God without an inqui- 
Were they driven from St. Sophia to-morrow, 
and the French or Russians enthroned in their stead, 
it would become a question whether Europe would 
gain by the exchange. England would certainly be 
the loser. * * With regard to that ignorance of which 
they are so generally, and sometimes justly accused, 
it may be doubted, always excepting France and Eng- 
land, in what useful points of knowledge they are ex- 
celled by other nations. Is it in the common arts of 
life’ In their manufactures? Is a Turkish sabre in- 
ferior to a Toledo? or is a Turk worse clothed or 
lodged, or fed and taught, than a Spaniard? Are 
their Pachas worse educated than a Grandee, or an 
Effendi than a Knight of St. Jago: I think not. * * 
[In all the mosques there are schools established, which 
are very regularly attended; and the poor are taught, 
without the Church of Turkey being put into peril. I 
believe the system is not yet published; nor have I 
heard whether the Mufti and the Mollas have sub- 
seribed, or the Caimacan and the Tefterdar taken the 
alarm, for fear the ingenuous youth of the turban 
should be taught not to pray to God in their way. 
The Greeks also—a kind of eastern Irish Papists—have 
a college of their own at Maynooth—no, at Haivali; 
where the heterodox receive much the same kind of 
countenance from the Ottoman as the Catholic college 
from the English Legislature. Who shall then affirm 
that the Turks are ignorant bigots when they thus 
evince the exact proportion of Christian charity which 
is tolerated in the most prosperous and orthodox of all 
possible kingdoms ?” é 

There are many well-informed men who en- 
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dorse every sentence of this estimate of the Turks 
by Lord Byron, and who, moreover, point to the 
fact that since Byron wrote, many reforms have 
been introduced in Turkey, making the country 
and its Government even more respectable than 
they were then. They tell us of enlarged com- 
merce, of increased toleration, of a freedom in 
travelling unknown in France or Germany, of 
unabated honour and punctuality in all commer- 
cial dealings, of noble firmness in protecting 
exiles and refugees. When the abuses still re- 
maining in the Turkish administration are cited 
to them, they reply, with Byron, that there are 
worse abuses in many countries that have a better 
name; that all careers of reform must have a 
beginning ; and that the Turks seem to haye made 
their beginning, while certain nations nearer 
home have stopped short. If the fact that it is 
only the other day that the Turks admitted 
Christian testimony in their courts of law is cast 
in their teeth, they ask whether there was not 
also a certain moment, not very long ago, when 
it first came into our own sublime British heads 
to grant Catholic Emancipation. Stop, they say : 
Turkey may yet have a Parliament and all its 
concomitant proofs of free government and civi- 
lization—a Tory, a Whig, and a Radical party ; 
a Turkish Sir Robert Inglis, defending orthodoxy 
and the Koran ; a polygamous Cobden preaching 
free trade in Phrygia; and a Lord John Russell 
in very wide trousers, dubious as to the extension 
of the electoral districts in Mesopotamia, and un- 
certain whether he ought to go so low as a 
hundred-piastre franchise. A little while later 
and there may even be sceptical societies, pub- 
licly debating the Koran; and rj atecoer wend wa 
congresses, with branch-meetings in Damascus 
and Bagdad, advocating the suppression of the 
hareem-system and the cause of female education. 
In short, without denying that there is at present 
much exaction and many abuses in Turkish rule 
in the East, they are hopeful that, without any 
external and violent attempt to oust the Turks 
from the factitions empire which they have made 
for themselves, the motley elements of that em- 
pire may yet come into a better state of organiza- 
tion. At least they see no good practical mode 
of external interference. Mr. Urquhart goes so 
far as to say that ‘if we had not the Turks in 
the East we should be obliged to create them.” 
It is an opinion, too, of Lord Palmerston, re- 
corded in many a page of Hansard, that ‘it is 
of extreme importance, with a view to the pre- 
servation of the balance of power in Europe, that 
Turkey should be maintained in a state of inde- 
pendence.” The ‘Greek Empire” notion, offered 
by many as a means of letting down Turkey easy, 
and the universal expectation of the advent of the 
Franks, which travellers in Syria report as pre- 
valent among the tribes there, are, by these 
apologists of the Turks, traced, in part at least, 
to the subtle intrigues of Russia, always preparing 
by intellectual missionaries for the work she com- 
pletes by armies. 

Sympathizing with the opinion of Mr. Cobden 
that this is not a time for shirking or keeping 
back any consideration pertinent to the ohils 
question of the East, we have thus fairly repre- 
sented the two sides of what may be called the 
abstract Eastern question. Our own opinions on 
this head have been already expressed in these 
columns. But what we desire emphatically to 
protest against, and what we think we may pro- 
test against all the more effectively, after having 
shown that we do not blink the abstract question, 
is the fallacy of substituting this abstract ques- 
tion, this purely speculative controversy, for the 
real practical question now flung by stern facts 
on the floor of Europe. There may be two 
opinions as to the likeability and necessity of the 
Turks in their present situation ; there can, we 
think, be but one opinion among wise and liberal 
men in Western Europe as to the desirability of 
seeing the Russians where the Turks now are. 
But it is the trick of some orators and newspapers 
to keep the two questions interblended, and to 
make dispraise of Turkey do the work of that 
argument in behalf of Russia which they do not 
even pretend to find. 





PROGRESS OF THE STRIKES. 


On a question of commercial industry it is a 
great point, to have, we must not say, the admis- 
sion, but the distinct affirmation of Mr. Cobden, 
in regard to the Lancashire strike ; ‘‘ that there 
is ignorance, not confined to one ‘party in the 
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able in its results.” This is strictly true. We 
believe that both sides are ignorant to a degree, 
even greater than either one supposes. Certainly, 
neither can taunt the other with its want of 
knowledge ; least of all can the masters level 
their taunts at the workmen. From their position, 
and from their opportunities, they are bound to 
know many things, which the men must be ex- 
cused from knowing, and they remain untaught 
in the most essential principles of their position. 

For example, they withhold explicit statements 
from the men; they regard their workpeople with 
a haughty distrust; they insist on treating the 

uestion as one of interest, and yet they talk to 
the men about their “ misconduct” in resorting to 
strikes. If the masters knew but half of what 
any man may know respecting the working. 
classes, they would be aware that a very little of 
candour, of rational representation, and of honest, 
direct language — language not servile, but 
respectful and manly, would at once draw from 
the working classes much more than a corres- 
ponding spirit of amicable advance. If the mat- 
ter is to be treated as one of interest, it should 
be dealt with, exclusively, on that ground ; and 
when the masters talk of the social obligations of 
the men, they either deal in cant, or they stultify 
their own profession to consider the question as 
one purely of self-interest and self-regard. 

We cannot claim for the men any exclusive- 
ness of correct judgment. They fall into the 
same error with the masters,—they treat the 
matter as one of their own self-interest, while 
they reproach the masters with want of consider- 
ation, want of humanity, and want of other 
qualities which have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of self-interest. If the men pursue their 
own advantage, which they have a right to do, 
they must expect the masters to do the same ; 
if it is to be a matter of good feeling on one side, 
it must be a matter of good feeling on the other, 
But good feeling is never a thing that can be 
extorted ; it can only be voluntarily rendered. 

Both sides, indeed, are keenly alive to their 
own interest—to the great advantages which 
would be attained simply by their own suecess— 
strongly conscious of their own sacrifices, and 
very slightly considerate of the interests or sacri- 
fices on the other side. The master feels that his 
capital, and the welfare of his family, are risked; 
and if his books show him that he cannot pay 
higher wages, the conduct of the men on strike 
appears wantonly to sacrifice that capital and 
> 3s family interests. But the men feel, that 
every abatement of wages is a diminution of com- 
fort, if not of food, for their dearest dependents ; 
and when the master, in the exercise of an unex- 
plained pride, stops his mill, the working-man, 
forgetting his own pride, blames the master for 
the pale looks of his wife and children. A little 
explanation would make the workman understand, 
that if the master’s outlay exceeds his income, 
not only could he have no motive to continue 
his business, but the very means of carrying it 
on would be taken from him by the inexorable 
laws of commerce. 

But the master is, it appears to us, chargeable 
with unfair conduct to the hands. It has con- 
stantly happened that the employer has repre- 
sented to his men the necessity of yielding to 
him willing work when he saw the trade obliged 
him to give less payment tohis labour. He thus 
made willing labour, which he had purchased be- 
fore, a matter of good feeling, and thus morally 
incurred an obligation to his hands. Yet, on 
subsequent occasions of prosperity, it has often 
happened that the master has not repaid, by 4 
spontaneous rise of wages, the loss to which 
the men had submitted in adverse times. At the 
end of ’47, for example, the working people were 
giving to their employers the same Tabp , and 
the same zeal, as before the ten per cent. was 
taken off; but when the times had somewhat 
improved—and they have somewhat, ——- 
not to the full extent supposed,—the masters did 
not stretch a point, as they ex d the men to do, 
and did not exhibit that zeal in payment which 
they had demanded in labour. On these grounds, 
the men are right in considering their claim 8 
being a “ debt.” 

There is another consideration which the 
working man has a perfect right to advance. At 
present there is a tendency for wages to decline 
while food is rising. While wages are ten per cent. 
less than they were in ’46, bread is forty per cent. 
higher than it was in that year. In Norfolk 
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not more than 10s. a week; in parts of Somer- 
setshire they are as low as 6s., with an allowance 
of the rough mdigenous cider. It is very diflieult 
to support life on such allowances; much more 
easy to find food, comfort, political freedom, and 
the chance of prosperity, in Australia or America; 
and if the employer will not, or cannot give 
hetter wages at home, it would unquestionably 
be better if the men, whether of Lancashire or 
Somersetshire, were to seek their fortune across 
the Atlantic or the Southern ocean. 

The mistake which workmen make is that of 
supposing that masters can pay wages according 
to their good will; whereas, if masters were to let 
their outlay exceed their income they would soon 
go into the Gazette, and their mills would stop 
altogether. If the manufacturing interest is to 
he preserved, for the benetit of men as well as 
masters, it must be helped over the period of 
difficulty. Now, the men can understand pro- 
blems of that sort quite as well as the masters. 
They are not so accustomed tothe inquiry. But 
a very little explanation would enable the leading 
minds to see the whole principle at once. 

The men are more willing to make sacrifices 
than the masters ; what they want is, exact infor- 
mation as to the state of labour, and its commer- 
cial value in other parts of the country. If they 
had that, they would not make demands commer- 
cially preposterous. Their means do not enable 
them to secure the information from a sufficiently 
comprehensive field. The masters, under the 
operation of that ignorance which Mr. Cobden 
deplores, have thought fit to withhold that infor- 
mation from the men, or, in certain cases, to give 
it only in an imperfect, garbled, and misleading 
form, hence these quarrels, in which property and 
trade are wasted beyond calculation. If the 
masters want to prevent such inflictions, they 
will do their best to supply themselves and their 
men with specific, detailed, and comprehensive 
information on the commercial subjects in agita- 
tion between them; and thus they will secure a 
irusiworthy standard for settling these disputes, 
instead of bungling out the arrangement by wager 
of battle. 








THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

{ conTeEMPORARY, not addicted to religious 
polemics, has forcibly exposed the cant of * mis- 
belief.” which writers in the Russian interest 
have twanged against the Turks, by way of 
strengthening the pacific prostration of Man- 
chester with the evangelical delirium of Exeter 
Hall in aecrusade against the Crescent. We have, 
for obvious reasons, forborne to press the tempt- 
ing comparisons suggested by the policy of the 
infidel, Abd-ul-Medjid, on the one hand, and the 
orthodox Christian, Nicholas, on the other. We 
have, it is true, in the words of an eye-witness, 
described the orthodox Christianity of the Russian 
Church, as it is practised throughout the do- 
minions of the Czar. We have shown it to be 
such a confusion of bestial idolatry,  de- 
bauchery. ignorance, as even statecraft and priest- 
craft, under the most favourable circumstances, 
have seldom fabricated. But we have desisted 
from pressing the contrasts and analogies in which 
the religious phase of the Russo-Turkish dispute 
abounds. They are edifying and suggestive 
enough to give sincere observers pause. It is 
not the fault of those whose orthodoxy may ‘seem 
open to question, that the great organ of the en- 
lightened selfishness of this age and country 
should, day by day, have represented the exist- 
ence of Turkey as opposed to true religion, and 
the Christian protectorate as a justifiable preten- 
sion of an evangelizing Czar.- It is not our fault 
that the faith as it is in Nicholas the God-fearing, 
and the faith as it is in Allah, should be tested 
by their fruits. The Zimes, adopting its voeabu- 
lary to the calibre of the Great British evangelical 
intellect, never discusses the Russo-Turkish ques- 
tion without stigmatizing the poor Mussulman 
as misbelieving and infidel. These epithets do 
hot, it 1s true, betray any strikingly original con- 
ception, nor do they communicate anything new : 
but they tell upon that weak side of the eminently 
self-rightec us Great British mind which cherishes 
cant, as if it were a certificate of holiness :— 

‘In the first place,” says the Economist of Saturday 
ast, “itis not true, in the sense in which it is ordi- 
narily alleged, that the Russians are our fellow Chris- 
tans, and that the Turks are ‘unbelievers.’ Both, ac- 
cording to our view of their creed, are ‘misbelievers.’ 
Ve very much question whether, if the matter were 


truly understood, we should not find that English Pro- 





| Ottoman dominions heathen crimes are perpetrated | 








. i 
wetanuta, and Sootch Protestants still more, have not 
more and closer sympathies of faith and feeling with | 
the Mahometan than with the benighted votanes of 
the Greek Church, The Turks pray to God only 
the same God as ours—‘The God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob’ the Russians pray exclusively 
to the Virgin Mary, and a host of saints, who are an | 
abomination in our eves. The foundation and the | 
first points of the creed of all three Churches——the Ma | 
hometan, the Onental Christian, and our own—are | 


identical. We all believe in one God, and in Moses 
and Jesus-—we as a Divine Saviour, they as his 
Prophets. There we stop: the Rusman and the Turk 


both “oO further ;—the latter add Mahomet——the former 
add St. Nicholas, St. Catherina, and an interminable 
calendar of canonized priests and worthies. The former 
have added a multitude of corruptions—the latter have 
introduced but one. It is sad and unsatisfactury to be 
called upon thus to cast the balance between two false 
and guilty theologies ; but we will appeal to almost 
any earnest Protestant who has lived in Turkey, 
whether he did not feel more prompt and natural re 
ligious sympathy with the followers of Mahomet, whose 
simple faith is comprised in two formulas—prayer to 
God, and charity to man ; who never fails, night and 
morning, at business or at table, when the Muezzin 
sounds the hour for his devotions; and who never 
passes a mendicant without bestowing alms upon him 
‘for the love of God,” however poor he may be inne If 

than with the so-called Christian of the Oriental 
Church, whose whole religion is a mass of fasts and 
superstitious ceremonies, who is enslaved by a priest 
almost as ignorant as himself, who knows little of his 
Saviour, and less, even, of his God, 

‘‘In the next place, in the immediate affair now 
under discussion, it is the Turk who has acted like a 
sensible Christian, and the Russian who has acted like 
a rapacious infidel, And how can a Potentate claim 
our sympathy on the ground of a common creed, while 
trampling under foot every commandment of that 
creed, and acting in the most flagrant contravention of 
its spiritt ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ And 
we have the highest authority for embracing in the 
closest bonds of fraternity those of ev ery nation and of 
every faith who ‘walk humbly’ in the presencr of God, 
and ‘act justly’ in the face of man, and for refusing 
to recognise as Christians all those, whatever may be 
their proiession or their name, who are . 
extortioners, or unjust.’ 


“oppressors 

‘In that day many shall 
say, Lord, Lord, irive We hot preac hed in th y eta 

aud in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name done 
many Wonderful works ! And then will 1 profess unto 
them, J ne depart from me ye that work 
iniquity.’ Nor is this the only case in which in the 


er knew you; 


the Christians, and Christian duties are reserved fo 
the practic of the ‘unbeliever.” No one who has been 
at Jerusalem at Easter, or who has read the accounts 
of those who have, can fail to be aware of the scandalous 
scenes transacted there every year how the Greek 
and the Catholic Christians fight round the very sepul 

chre of their professed Lord and their common Saviour, 
till blood Hows im torrents on the sacred door, and how 
the astonished and disgusted Ottomans have to provide 
a regular police for the occasion, to compose the feuds 
of the ‘true believers,’ and to separate the infuriated 
* Christian’ combatants.” 

All this, no doubt, is v ery true to fact, very sound 
in doctrine, and altogether very well put by our 
selmi-iministerial contemporary. But is it not 
a waste of common sense and sincerity upon those 
who identify Gospel truth with Gortschakoff— 
upon those who sent a bishop to Jerusalem, who, 
after many years’ labours numbers more nursery- 
imaids than converts—upon those who in one 
breath condemn free thought and anatheimatize 
the Pope, as the champions of a bastard and 
barren Protestantism ; upon those who are taught 
to sympathize with State Churches wherever 
established, especially when the Altar and the 
Throne are one; upon those who forget that more 
than one Christian empire is kept alive by Jews; 
and that in our own Indian empire we can offer 
no satisfactory substitute to Buddhien for the 
por r Hind OW hom our missionaries hav e preachy d 
out of their uative faith; no substitute, we mean, 
which the Hindoo will in his soul accept ; while 
forty millions of our Indian subjects, aud those 
not the least brave or the least cultivated, are 
misbelievers like the Turks ? 

Iu our century, and in the classie land of eant, 
the ery of * infidel” is che cheap revenge of lypo- 
critical conformity upon the few who remain faith- 
ful to their own consciences in the teeth of social 
ostracism and civil disabilities. It is the safe and 
easy refuge of enlightened selfishness. “‘ Misbe- 
lief”’ is, after all, in more senses than one, too 
much a question of latitude. Perhaps it is likely 
to remain so for some time longer in the Christian 
knowledge sense, unless, indeed, the “ Coming 
Struggle” (price 2d.) should be cut short by the 
Millennium. i is one thing in Turkey, another 





in Russia, another at Calcutia, another in ¢ eylon, 
another in Rome, another in London. But we 
need not be surprised that those who, with the 
conduct of the Markish Government thin mghout 
these tedious colplicalions before their eyes, can 
spoak of the dignified calmness and mode ration 
of the Porte, in spite of vacllating allies and 
hostile outrages, as tlie richie pecans t on lo come t 
extremities with the mvader, and of the patriotic 
uprising of a martial people m di fence of their 
nationality . thew faith, and thew unc ndence, 
as an outburst of fanatical barbarn«sm—we need 
not, we say, be surprised that writers who are com- 
willed to such perversities as these, should be 
Fittle ashamed to pander to the ygnorant clamour 
of evangelical platforms, with the vulgar clapwap 
of * the misbeheving” Turk. 


TURNPIKE JORS AND COUNTY 

MACISTRATES 
Some weeks since our attention was invited to a 
flagrant local job about to be perpetrated, by an 
offspring of that prolific parent of jobbery and 
model of maladininistration, the Turnpike Trust. 
Indeed, we had remarked in a Bristol paper some 
very tren hant and vigorous letters, written ap- 
rently by one on the spot, and practically fan- 
fier with the operat ma of which the ®} echal case 
denounced was but an occasional example. A 
contemporary has already glanced at this par- 
ticular case, not without a necessary apology for 
the “ utter staleness” of the whole subyje ct; and, 
to say the truth, it was nothing but the sense of 
this xtaleness that prevented our taking up an 
instance of #0 marked a character, and sO full of 
illustration. 

In common with the entire turnpike trust 
system of the country, the turnpike trust of 
Bristol is not in a wholesome condition. It is, 
indeed, a paying concern, in the sense of pay ing 
“for superintendence only, a sum equal to one- 
sixth of the outlay.” It has lately been attempted 
to erect a new gate upon the Ashton road: in 
other words, to levy a new toll precisely on that 
branch of the trust which did return a profit 
The total cost of this road i stated to be L300/ 

ite revenue 18901/.; leaving a balance in hand 
of 857. Why, then, levy a new tax? Obviously 
for no other reeson than to squeeze out of this 
Ashton 1 re profits to prop up the il- 
conduc ted eredit of th Other 
made 
Within two 
pr yposed new toll gate, there are 
collieries, the transit from which to the adjacent 
districts at present has no turnpike to pass. But 
had the contemplated job succeeded, these coals 
would have had to pay, and the rival collieries at 
Bedminster, whose coals have to pass the existing 
gate, would have rejoiced in an impost, which 
would arrest the natural flow from the rival pits, 
to the exclusive advantage of their own The 
promoters of the intended turnpike are report d 
to have comprised in- their several 
worthies more or less indirectly associated with 
the Bedminster collieries. It is not coalowners 
only, however, who would have been mulcted at 
the gate The stoppage would have been a 
nuisance to the rich of the neighbourhood ; to 
the poor it would hare been an intolerable exac- 
tion. But there are other circumstances attend- 
ing this happily defeated project of establishing 
an additions’ 
miles of the paying tollgate at Bedminster, 
worthy of notice. We do not desire to press 
the case as if it were exceptional. On the con- 
trary we have too much reason to know that it 
is but one flagrant exposure of a radically vicious 
and disorderly system. No doubt on many other 
roads a gang of surveyora and sub-surveyors 
divide the spoils of which the public is defrauded ; 
no doubt on other roads the lame, the hialt, and 
the blind are employed at the public expense to 
find rent for their employers; just as in other 
counties, no doubt, there are magistrates who, like 
sea-lawyers, know just enough of law to betrouble- 
some to their neighbours, and to bring the Jaw 
itself into contempt. But in this particular case 
of the Bristol enethe Trust, there is the 
amusing and edifying point of the treasurer 
summoning a meeting of trustees without 
authority, and thereby exposing himself to a 
severe penalty, and to the diesbility of ever act- 
ing again in the Trust. And this treasurer, as 
often happens we dare say, is described as a 


mcd some mn 
general trust 

circumstances, indeed, with which we ar 
acquainted, suggesi other reasons 


rns sof the 


councils 


gentleman of active powers of annoyance an | 
restless local ambition. who “cumulates” the 


functions of a branch banker with the severe, 


tollgate within eight and a half 
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and unremunerated, dignity of Justice of the 
Peace. In the former eapacity we suppose he 
was treasurer to this extravagant and anarchical 
trust, and called the meeting to get up the new 
gate, the banker and the official taking the re- 
sponsibility of that irregular step, in order to 
gain his object by a coup d'état. Coups d'état 
have been very fashionable of late, but they re- 
quire a larger field, plenty of accomplices, and a 
silent press for their accomplishment. ag! 

It is satisfactory to learn that this iniqui- 
tous job has been signally defeated, and in a 
manner not only to read a severe lesson to the 
perpetrators, but to compel a thorough and search- 
ing exposure of the entire system. Had it not 
been, bee ever, for the spirited letters of “‘ Ami- 
ens,” not only would no financial committee have 
been appointed to inquire into the alleged abuses, 
but in all probability this new toll would have 
been levied. If the public spirit shown by 
“ Amicus” in this matter were more common,then 
local self-government would be realized in its 
most effective application, and the imperial Parlia- 
ment would be relieved of half the private bills 
which are too often mere machines for putting 
localities under contribution to rival attornies, 
adepts in fighting over, and then dividing the 
spoils of the deluded rate-payers, who good- 
naturedly believe that one o the said attorneys 
is the sworn foe of the other, and the represen- 
tative of public virtue. 

But there isa further moral to be derived from 
this Turnpike story. In France, where the me- 
tropolis is paramount, and where the passion for 
administrative unity and centralization leaves the 
86 departments in helpless nullity, the crying 
evil is, or has been, that for the simple repair of a 
road recourse must be had, through interminable 
‘hierarchies’ of functionaries, to the supreme 
bureau of the Minister of the Interior, at Paris. 

In England, where we are accustomed to boast 
of our decentralization and of our local self-go- 
vernment, and where, indeed, the provinces are 
literally left to themselves, with what results we 
know, ,we have abuses, and jobs, and difficulties 
of another, but scarcely inferior degree of ab- 
surdity, peculiar perhaps to our domestic insti- 
tutions. We have the great unpaid magistracy, 
of whose eflicieney and public service we in- 
dulged our readers with a specimen only last 
week. The sole qualification, very often at least, 
which these disinterested dignitaries can be sup- 
posed to possess, is a keen nose for poachers, and 
a religious sense of the rights of property. But 
as game preserving is going out of fashion, their 
activity, as garde-champetres,is in danger of lapsing 
into asinecure. Still, there is something to be said 
in defence of the theory that those who possess the 
land, with all its rights, duties, and responsibili- 
ties, and who live among their “ people,” should 
occupy the local judgment seat, for the dispensa- 
tion of petty justice, and the trying of small 
offences. It is an initiation into public life, a 
dress of authority for the magnates of the 
county, and, in short, in the days of Protection, 
when there was no need of improved farming, it 
gave landlords something to do, and lent them a 
semblance of usefulness. 

There are instances, no doubt, in which justice 
is administered by the country gentlemen with a 
high sense of honour and duty, and with real 
public advantage; where the fact of their being 
unpaid adds dignity to the bench. But we fear 
these instances are comparatively few. It is the 
inevitable result of institutions surviving their 
conditions of existence. Feudalism has lost its 
raison @'étre—its limbs are paralyzed, and what 
remains is one-sided and anomalous. 

There was a time, of course, when the county 
magistrates exercised an effective jurisdiction, 
and when the lordship of the land implied a re- 
cognised authority and a mutual service. But 
all this is mere fossilism now-a-days, in this indus- 
trial and “popular” epoch. The landlords, in- 
stead of wer g have been clamouring to be 
‘8 ; a fatal discouragement and inaction 
1as seized them; and in too many counties we 
find that, whether from indolence, or absence, or 
ruin, or neglect, they do not exercise their ma- 
gisterial duties, but delegate them to a set of 
nouveaux riches and upstart nobodies, whom the 
lord lieutenants are compelled to make magis- 
trates, simply because the country gentlemen 
are absent, or idle, or unwilling to act. These 
novi homines usurp the places of the old families, 
and, puffed into a sudden and local importance, 
without even the excuse ef a large acreage for 


their ludicrous incapacity, take to studying Black- 
stone and Burn's Justice at forty, and per- 
petuate the inefficiency without the dignity and 
the bonhomie of the “ great unpaid.” And from 
their relations with petty attorneys in the county 
towns, these gentry are to be found at the bot- 
tom of half the jobs which long experience mn 
the tricks of trade invested with irresponsibility 
may suggest. To this mongrel condition has 
our county magistracy fallen, entirely through 
the indolence and want of public spirit of the 
owners of the land. And let us add, that these 
acreless bourgeois magistrates are generally as nar- 
row and retrograde in their politics as the oldest 
and most orthodox Protectionist. They are often 
the most intolerant and offensive enemies to po- 
pular advancement ; and at the elections none put 
on the screw so haughtily as they. The influence 
exercised in elections by the old families is usually 
a legitimate hereditary influence of affection and 
respect ; but exercised by Squires of yesterday, it 
is the arrogance of parvenus. 

It is clear that some remedy must be found for 
this state of things in the counties. Local legis- 
lation, and the administration of justice, must be 
purged and reorganized. The * landed” country 
gentlemen are found wanting; they have re- 
nounced the exercise of their rightful duties, and 
are pushed from their stools by pettifoggers. 
The remedy cannot lie in the direction of the past ; 
it must be, like all remedies, in the sense of pre- 
sent tendencies. County legislation must be de- 
mocratized. A bill is already before the Com- 
mons, and under the Home Secretary's approval, 
which may be expected to give to public spirit in 
the counties a fresh and salutary impetus, and to 
open a broad channel for local self-government. 
The whole body of rate-payers will have an effec- 
tive control over county legislative and adminis- 
trative concerns, We believe this principle may 
be even extended; but in the meantime the 
County Rates Bill will do much to correct the 
more flagrant abuses of the present chaos of 
stagnation and intrigue. It is probable that this 
bill, proceeding from so suspected a quarter as 
Manchester, may encounter a fierce opposition 
from the country party. With an extended suf- 
frage there will ccs be increased virulence 
among the jobbers and upstarts; but it will 
always be found that landlords who live at home, 
and do their duty to the land, and to those who 
live on, and by, the land, will exercise an influence 
proportionate to their legitimate claims upon the 
respect and aflection of their neighbourhood. 

We have but one more moral wherewith to 
adorn the tale of a Turnpike, which we have 
taken for our text. ‘ Amicus,” by a pen brist- 
ling with facts and figures, has done the work 
of * Rebecea,” peacefully, legally, decisively, 
without riot or disturbance. But we would ven- 
ture to suggest to him, as to a man of public 
spirit and discretion, whether it would not be at 
once more simple and more effective, instead of 
from time to time sending out skirmishers to 
repel local jobs and partial wrongs, to organize a 
vigorous and determined agitation, not limited 
to particular localities, against the “Turnpike 
Acts Continuance” Bill, which year by year slips 
unnoticed through the Commons, and vetuates 
the evil by royal assent? We make bol to say, 
that such an agitation would be even weleomed 
by the present Home Secretary, who has lately 
expressed his desire to be stimulated and strength- 
ened in all reforms by the voice of the nation ap- 
plied to the ear of Downing-street. 





THE NEW TURKISH LOAN. 
THe announcement, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is endeavouring to raise immediate means 
for present purposes, is sufficient in some quarters 
to excite an anti-Turkish feeling; and we are 
not surprised to see this feeling echoed even in 
the commercial columns of the Times :— 

“It appears by the advices from Constantinople, 
that Turkey contemplates the possibility of raising a 
loan of 2,500,000/. in London at ten per cent., and 
that she considers the repayment of the last loan to 
have taken place on terms to warrant such an applica- 
tion. This, however, is a great delusion. The con- 
ditions of that loan were of a nature to induce persons 
to buy the stock at upwards of eleven per cent. pre- 
mium; and when the Sultan, after using the money 
for many months, repudiated the acts of his Ministers, 
and refused to fulfil those conditions, the holders were 
arbitrarily compelled to accept three per cent. as a com- 
pensation. It is true that, after the protracted 
anxieties to which they were exposed, they were glad 





to get even an inadequate compromise ; but it was a 
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severe reproach to the Turkish Government that such 
should have been the case. The public will also bear 
in mind, that it was the present Minister by whom 
the former loan was contracted, and whose acts, having 
been disowned once, may be expected to meet with a 
similar fate at any future time.” 

Nothing occasions greater surprise to ourselves, 
in common with the public, than the obstinate 
attempt of our great contemporary to write in a 
Russian rather than an English sense, and to ac- 
commodate its language to St. Petersburg rather 
than to the truth. Amongst the many eccen- 
tricities with which our great contemporary per- 

lexes the public, this is one of the most curious. 
The paragraph which we have just quoted appears 
to be written, however, by a writer who has only 
a London knowledge of the facts to which he 
refers. 

There is nothing in the history of the former 
loan disereditable to the Turkish Government, 
however infelicitous may have been the first 
appearance of that Government in the money 
market as a borrower. The circumstances were 

uite peculiar. In the first place, there was the 
act of novelty. The Turkish Government is not 
amongst those States whose loans are dragged in 
the mire of the market, and whose very name is 
excluded from the Stock Exchange, like that of 
Spain. It was new to the business, and we need 
not be surprised if it handled the affair with some 
want of dexterity. So much may be confessed. 
The fact is, however, that the character imparted 
to the loan in the markets of London and Paris 
was scarcely that which it bore in the Divan of 
the Sultan. It is well known that the Koran 
srohibits the borrowing of money at interest. 
The Mussulman religion, like the Christian, for- 
bids usury; the Moslems differ, however, 
from the Christians, in the fact of obeying their 
religion. With the progress of commercial prin- 
ciples, they seem on the eve of learning better. 
Advances of money had been made to the 
Turkish Government from time to time—not, of 
course, at interest, and yet with certain advan- 
tages to those who procured the assistance, 
and who were principally Armenian merchants. 
A very enterprising financier, whose name 
has been already mentioned to our readers, M. 
Baltazzi, or more acca | Baltagi, succeeded 
with a French capitalist, M. Aléon, in establish- 
ing the Bank of Constantinople, we believe with 
some Armenian merchants ; and this Bank under- 
took to procure the advances. The Turkish Go- 
vernment of course concurred. There is great 
reason, however, to doubt whether the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan understood that it was to 
appear publicly in the European market as con- 
tracting for a loan, and thus doubly violating 
Mussulman principles by taking money at inte- 
rest, and by alae with Infidels. That the 
Bank of Constantinople should raise money, that 
it should use such vouchers as consisted in its 
understanding with the Turkish Government, 
would have been correct ; but we are now inclined 
to believe that the. contractors for the loan some- 
what overstepped their authority. When the 
circumstances ame known, many influences 
induced the Turkish Government to withdraw 
from a compact which had been thus wings | 
infringed on the other side. Nevertheless, al- 
though the loan was disclaimed, the instalment 
which had been advanced was most honourably 
réplaced ; and although the loan had been in the 
market only two months, three per cent. interest 
was paid for the accommodation, netwishetenting 
that it had been declined. Although the Turkis 
Government appears to us not to have acted with 
the adroitness which might have been expected 
from experienced and accomplished financiers, It 
must be admitted to have behaved with singular 
honesty, and indeed with a nice sense of honour. 
There is nothing in the transaction, to damage the 
credit of the Sultan’s Government. 

There is nothing in the material cireumstances 
of Turkey to do so. If anything can warrant 4 
Government in anticipating its future resources, 
it is the continuing growth of the resources at its 
command. The resources of Turkey have been ex- 

anding with the increased freedom of the people. 

he province of Bulgaria especially has made rapid 
progress ; and the expansion of our own trade in 
the Ottoman empire is a sufficient oad of the 
elasticity of its resources. Should Turkey suc- 
ceed, as is probable, in preventing the annexation 
of her empire to that of Russia, a most important 
trade to this country will be rescued; the re 
sources from which the loan is to be repaid will 





be preserved, and the interests of our own coml- 
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mercial body are not slightly staked on the sue- 
weas of that reseue. Hence a farseeing intelli- 
cence would justify this loan, as well as the ordi- 
nary commercial principles which regulate ad- 
ances to foreign States. : 

: ‘We might, indeed, draw some credit to Turkey 
hy contrasting her with other foreign States whose 
names are more familiar in our market. Spain 
has shared largely in English advances, with what 
results we have recently described. An instance 
has just occurred of the peculiar manner in which 
Spain pays her debts. A sum of money is con- 
sidered to be due to Espartero for long standing 
arrears, and it was recently determined to pay 
him 25,000 dollars (50007.). With regard to the 
merit of the particular claim we express no 
opinion, simply remarking that it is admitted by 
the Spanish Government, and a payment 1s 
ordered. The Spanish Government confesses it- 
self bound to pay to Espartero 5000/., and her 
Majesty signs the order for the purpose. It is to 
be paid in what is called denda ters del 
tesoro, a species of payment which bears a large 
disecount—in the present case, fifty per cent. Ac- 
knowledging itself, therefore, bound to pay Es- 
partero five thousand pounds, the Spanish Go- 
yernment charges him fifty per cent. discount on 
its own tardy afterthought of honesty. Such is 
Spanish finance. . 

Shall we take another comparison, from the 
great empire of Austria, also well known in our 
market? We recently had occasion to mention 
the financial credit of that State and its hopcless 
insolvency—with a yearly deficit concealed, but 
not cured, by yearl ans the pressure of which 
loans is oivnified, not prevented, by repeated 
depreciations of the inconvertible paper money. 
The Government of Vienna has just issued a new 
kind of inconvertible paper money ; as if the new- 
ness of the paper upon which the obligation is 
printed could impart some freshness of health to 
Austrian finance. 

Nay, let us take for comparison with the 
Turkish Government its great rival and enemy, 
its magnanimous “ally,” the Emperor Nicholas, 
so powerful and so wealthy! The Emperor also 
is known as a borrower in the London market ; 
having, not many years since, contracted a loan 
for 5,500,000/., ostensibly to pay for the comple- 
tion of the railway from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, but, really, it is understood for meeting the 
expense of the war in Hungary. By opeouine 
contrivance his gracious Majesty, “the -fear- 
ing Emperor,” is converting himself into a credi- 
tor of the principality of Wallachia, which enjoys, 
at the present moment, his special patronage. 
When the Russian armies were introduced into 
the Principalities, Russia announced that the 
local Governments would have to furnish supplies 
for the soldiers, which should be paid for at a 
rate and at a time to be pethod | upon. The 
resources of Wallachia are not very varied, 
and consist principally in two branches of 
revenue—a duty on the corn exported and a 
duty on the cattle which are exported, or which 
through the provinces on their way to the 

Slack Sea. Part of this revenue has been checked 
by the infamous conduct of the Russian Govern- 
ment in permitting, perhaps designedly, the 
choking of the Sulina mouth of the Danube ; this 
has prevented the export of corn. It is partly by 
the action of the Russian Government itself that 
Wallachia has been unable to comply with the 
exactions of that Russian Government. 
local authorities having been unable to make good 
the whole of the supplies demanded, the Emperor 
keeps a record of these deficiencies, and he chalks 
them up as “debts” due from Wallachia to 
Russia. Thus the supplies extorted from Wal- 
lachia to an invading army, under promise of 
future payment, are booked in the great Russian 
ledger as a debt due from the Principalities to 
the Emperor. It is a debt like that which the 
Bishop of Hereford owed to Robin Hood, and 
may perhaps hereafter constitute a claim, upon 
the strength of which the Emperor Nicholas may 
march to the Principality with the jolly purpose 
of making it dance to the tune of its own gold. 
Such is Russian faith in money matters. 

It appears to us that Turkey will stand a com- 
parison even with these highly dignified States ; 
that the Mahommedan Sultan may not shrink from 
the comparison with her most Christian Majesty 


of Spain, or his imperial Majesty of Austria, or 
with the Czar of all the Russias. If Mr. Cobden 
cannot earry out his “crumpling” project in 
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respect to Russia without the assistance o 
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eo. commerciaily, che fails to. justify ; 
in her “ securities.” We with Mr. Cobden 
in thinking that Russia will want cash st least as 
much as she did in the Hungarian war, but per- 
haps British contractors who negotiated that ad- 
vance in London will have adopted Mr. Cobden's 
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to iniquitous wants some aid in 

means, and sal principles, as 
well as political morals, interest of 
our coantry, justify this aid, -thap that 
which Ministers are to lend. Here 
then is an nity for Liberal Member 
for the City of London to show that the house 


professes to represent in Par- 
lament by favour of the London constituency. 


MR. COBDEN AT BARNSLEY. 


Wr have been so often brought into collision 
with Mr. Cobden on great public quéstions, that 
it is a pleasure to meet with words of his in 
which we can, for the moat part, ex a hearty 
concurrence. Such is the address he has just 
delivered to the mechanies and middle-class men 
of Barnsley, on the re-opening of the Institute in 
that manufacturing town; an address free from 
those disfigurementa of self-sufficient ‘assertion 
in which the most strenuous champion of the Peace 
Society is so apt to indulge. In scenes like this 
at Barnsley, and upon topics of domestic improve- 
ment and social amelioration, Mr. Cobden is most 





happily and completely at home. His clear, 
erisp, wedgelike faculty of exposition, with a full 
of the subject at hand in all its bearings and 


details, and his tone of easy candour and conver- 
sational simplicity, lend a charm to persuasion, 
while the hardy concision of his language strikes 
his audience with the force of a demonstration, 
and the illustrations he groups around a subject 
which ordinary speakers treat with a repulsive 
dryness, assign to him a position as a 
teacher far above that who denounces 
sal paohadaote tious nents as fools, — he is ore 
ne i ictating terms of peace to 
putation for unadorned eloquence by those Ineid 
and compact expositions, those homely illustra- 
tions, those pointed arguments ad crumenam 
which made an Epic of the corn-law agitation. 
He achieved a considerable name ; but when his 
object was gained, when the free-trade and 
Richard Cobden had received the crowning testi- 
mony from the statesman who converted an agi- 
tation into a policy, the Leaguer's eae 
waned almost as rapidly as it rose. How was 
this? Simply because the man’s mind was one 
essentially of limited capacity ; a mind tenacious 
of one subject when that subject is sharply de- 
fined; prompt in exposition of that subject, 
ample and ESichoes in illustration ; but a mind 
ostentatiously incapable of comprehending large 
uestions of social and national polity when 
their relations are intricate and extended, and 
when they deal with the grander emotions and 
ssions of men. Thus the Corn-Law question 
Mtr. Cobden thoroughly mastered, and effectively 
expounded. But the Corn-Law question was 
comparatively a small matter, and principles 
of free-trade lay ready to his hand. Unrestricted 
competition was effected by negative legislation ; 
commerce was sct free to do as it would with its 
own; it was not subjected to the guidance of a 
grand policy. Since 1846, the year of Mr. Cob- 
den’s triumph, he has tarned his mind to many 
subjects, prominently to what is called the peace 
uestion, involving that of international relations. 
Now, these questions require the most compre- 
hensive treatment—treatment not dictated by 
profit and loss, and mere material gain, but treat- 
ment which should be based on a knowledge of 
human nature, not only on its economical, or 
what for the moment may be called its cotton 
side, but eminently on its emotional side. They 
are complicated questions. Great Britain alone 
is not concerned in their solution. The idea of 
honour enters as an element ; the idea of national 
sovereignty enters as an element. To deal with 
such questions as war and and international 
relations requires a mind accustomed to take 





vast surveys not only of historical fact, but of 
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geography tie ideas, feelings. 
aspwauons waiever know Mr. 
Cobden seta himself to acquire, he acquires. But 
img that a wan only sees that which 
his eyos to see; in other words, a man 
that meanmg im facts which it is within 
his capacity to see. One man looks 
water with the nakod eye, and he 
sphere; another man looks at the 
of water with @ microscope, and he 
of water full of life. So it ie with 
past or . One man sees the 
fact, or series of facta, whach constitute an 
; another man sees those facts full of life, 
discerns their distant consequences and their 
more remote relations. It is this limitedness of 
vision, this power of only seeing one thing at a 
tune, this want of large views on the life-and- 
death struggles of empires, which has made the 
views of Mr. Cobden so often narrow and un- 
sound, and, not to speak it offensively, untrue. 
He haa no imagination. 

How different is it when Mr. Cobden takes up a 
local topic of essential import, but limited, eamly 
grasped, and made plain to his hand. Then he is 
genial, instructive, sound. Then he forgets or lays 
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aside affectations of superior intelligence, 
those accents of dictation ; that irritating vulga- 
rity of manner and matter, which, although, 


leavened with truth, offends good taste, and delays 
the triumph of his cause. At Barnsley, for in- 


stance, Mr. Cobden had a topw—the evils of 
ignorance—which no publie roan handle 
We are made to grateful to Mr. 


Cc for his persevering efforta in the cause of 
education ; and the wish rises unbidden in the 
mind, that he would confine his energies to so 
practicable « field. Mr. Cobden speaks with 
almost paternal affection, with almost apostohe 
fervour on this theme. He warns, instructs, 
exhorts, in the kindest manner. He rises above 
party, above Manchester, when he comes to 
education. “I don't care,” he exclaims, 
“through what it comes. Give me rt 
education, or State education, but education 
want.” Statistics showing the number of le 
who attend schools, are no evidences against hi 
senses. The people are not being educated, that 
he sees clearly. “ Only vy" a Manchester 
inerchant told hivn, that he had attended at 
the swearing in of militia men, and found that 
not one-half could read, and ove-third write their 
names. Last week “an old friend,” attending a 
coroner at a Preston inquest, found that out of 
thirteen jurymen, only five could write. Mr. 
Cobden “ deliberately” asserts that “ in point of 
school-learning, the english people are the least 
instructed of any Protestant community im 
Europe.” As instances of the evils and the pre- 
valence of ignorance, he pointed to sanitary 
reform,—" the great mass of the people don't 
know what the sanitary laws are"—and therefore 
they live in filth. Another evil of ignorance is 
that chronic war of labour and capital, called 
* strikes.” Mr. Cobden spoke with a generous 
candour on this point. The ignorance, he men- 
tioned, was not ignorance confined to one party 
in the dispute. * Jt is ignorance on both sides.” 
Neither masters nor men understand the princi- 
ples which settle the rate of wages, or there 
would not be “ lock outs” on one side, and “ turn 
outs” on the other. 

Then, America is better educated than Eng- 
land. A commissioner of our government has 
come over with an official report in his pocket, 
showing that the artisans ot the United States 
are not only smart, but instructed; and Mr. 
Cobden tells us that Manchester is in alarm, lest 
smart and instructed Yankeedom should beat us 
in the race of nations. Why, he asks, is a young 
country like America better educated than an 
old country like England’ Because, he replies, 
there is some fault in the old one. Why can't 
we adopt their plan if it be better than ours ¥ 

We do not in the least wish to qualify com- 
mendation of Mr. Cobden's speech. It is a good 
and useful speech—so far as it goes. But even on 
this question of education, Mr. Cobden’s peculiar 
philosophy and life-rule of profit and loss, nega- 
tively vitiates the general excellence of his 
— Why man should be instructed and 
elevated occurs to him only in one form. No- 
where are we told to get knowledge because 
it is our duty to develop to the uttermost eve 
faculty of doing, every capacity for apprehend- 
ing, for suffering, every power within us by 
which we are enabled to do our duty in our state 
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of life, in any position, in any emergency, where 


we may find ourselves. Mr. Cobden says, if we 

knew the sanitary laws we should be cleanly, and 

avoid cholera; if we are intelligent we shall keep 

our franchises; if masters and men were well up 

in the laws of political economy, they would not 

“strike ;” if we were as smart as the Americans, 

they would not beat us in manufactures; if the 
maases were educated—the “* masses who really 
govern” the country, who are “always called on 
in the last resort’’—they would be safer to meet, 
in times of trouble, than if they were immersed 
in ignorance and passion. It is the exclusive ad- 
diction to arguments like these—proper argu- 
ments enough for the slate, the ledger, and the 
till—arguments unrelieved by any — to 
higher and more spiritual motives—that deprives 
the teaching of Mr. Cobden of half its foree and 
all its dignity; and it is the very lack of those 
higher faculties that deprives England of a great 
statesman, capable of reconciling the jarring con- 
trasts and harsh anomalies of our industrial epoch 
with the rights of humanity and the laws of 
God. 

SCIENCE OF RELIGION IN WINCHESTER. 

In his abstract of Comte’s Philosophy of the 
Sciences, Lewes gives an instance of barbaric the- 
ology still usurping the place of scientific obser- 
vation. Astronomy, he says, is a positive science ; 
‘but so far is meteorology from such a condition, 
that prayers for dry or rainy weather are still 
offered up in churches, whereas, if once the /aws 
of these phenomena were traced, there would no 
more be prayers for rain than for the sun to rise 
at midnight.” 

The same old notion of weather regulation still 
exists, as we find by the following extract, in a 
“set letter from Valparaiso, written in August 

ast : 





‘*The ignorance and superstition encouraged at San- 
tiago exceed all belief. To give you an instance that 
has just occurred. The rainy season was passing over, 
yet the drought continued excessive, and cattle 
died by bundreds. Under these circumstances, the 
people requested the priests to have the processions 
that they usually resort to in such a case, but they 
endeavoured to put them off till the rain was evidently 
near. However, the people became importunate, and 
would wait no longer. “ The procession was got up in 
due form, but the rain did not come, and the priests 
had recourse to the desperate measure of putting their 
favourite St. Isidore into chains, Their usual way of 
compelling him to listen to their prayers is to put him 
head downwards into hot bran-and-water. = This 
alarmed most of the poor people, who kept burning 
lights before his imag® in all their houses. The 
weather, at this time, was close and oppressive, the 
thermometer standing at seventy-two in the shade ; 
and this in the depth of winter. A general dread of a 
great earthquake prevailed ; but it ended in a tremen- 
dous storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, such as 
cannot be remembered here. Of course this was con- 
atrued into St. Isidore’s angry answer, and as heavy 
rains succeeded, they are well satisfied. This is a fact 
in the nineteenth century.” 

Positive science has not made more unqualified 
progress even in parts of the most civilized country 
in the world—meaning, of course, England. We 
never forget that, on the occasion of prayer and 
humiliation for the cholera, more than one 
minister, even of the ‘ Established Chureh of 
England,” was found to trace these “judgments” 
to their evident proximate eauses—human disobe- 
dience to the laws of Nature and of the God of 
Nature.” Some clergymen, however, have not 
yet so far advanced in their knowledge of God's 
works, and in one diocese, lately, we noticed that 
prayers were offered up for the cessation of rain, 
the bishop of that diocese apparently being much 
better advised as to the expedieney of turning on 
the waters of the sky, or turning them off, than a 
superior authority is supposed to be. The parish 
clerk, by virtue of his orthodoxy, is fee? ser 
ex officio, * clerk of the weather,” and the bishop 
puts himself forward as the grand turneock of the 
diocese. 

In the same diocese of Winchester, however, 
was recently held a meeting of an archdeaconry, 
and the arehdeacon delivered an important charge, 
the drift of which, upon the whole, was laudable. 
Clergymen, he said, had meddled too much in 
politics and mundane affairs. This is most true: 
we find the Reverend John Cox preaching “ wni- 
versal suffrage” at a meeting of ancient Pro- 
tectionist agriculturists ; and we find no end of 
bishops andchurch dignitaries managing that great 
charitable trust, the property of the chureh, for 
the benefit of “existing interests,” at the ex- 


pense of successors, of the public at present, and 
of the cure of souls for all times. The cure of 
souls, indeed, like the cure of red herrings, seems 
to be carried on only for the benetit of the 
dealers in the commodity ; and if we judge by the 
frequent effects in the upper ranks of the “jolly 
full bottle” establishment, the cure of souls is a 
species of “bloater.” If the advice of the 
finchester archdeacon were observed, clergy- 
men would absolve themselves from this reproach ; 
and by restricting themselves to preach “ the 
word” according to the standard of the Church 
of England, they would strictly define them- 
selves as members of a special sect. They would 
then be quit of equivocal connexions, and we 
should saleaead distinctly what the Church of 
England is. It is now, by a fiction of law, sup- 
posed to be the Church of the people of England ; 
whereas it is only the Church of some of the 
clergymen of England, and of that comparatively 
small part of the population that follows the 
clergymen into the parish ehurch. ‘The Win- 
chester archdeacon proposes to divorce the 
church from mistaken connextion with the people 
of England, and with the present state of opinion 
and feeling in this country, and to narrow its 
mission to a pure dogmatic sanction, This would 
complete the divorce of science and religion, in 
which dogmatists so wonderfully co-operate with 
materialists. 

It is in the same diocese of Winchester that 
we discover a medieval instrument, singularly 
harmonizing with the notion of a pure dogmatic 
reaching and prayers to regulate the weather. 
t is an instrument of torture, not only preserved 
in Winchester jail as in a museum, ut there 
applied for the cure of souls. It consists of an 
iron frame with leathern straps; the frame is 
fastened to the hips of the prisoner, and iron 
crutches which pass up under the arms, and 
which may be lengthened at pleasure, stretch the 
arms to dislocation. Such appears to be a main 
reliance for the correctional discipline in the 
diocese and jail. But why not apply it to still 
higher purposes,—say, to a process like that of 
Santiago. They want rain, and they torture 
St. Isidore; we want no rain, but we have no 
St. Isidore to torture. Yet we have a saint, and 
a torture screw—we have a Bishop and the 
Winchester crutch. Why not refute Comte by 
combining those two infallible elements of dry 
weather, and placing the Bishop in the crute 
throughout the remainder of the present rain ? 





THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
No. VUI. 
THE EARL OF DERBY, 


THERE is as little accounting for the special peculiarities 
of families as for the national peculiarities of peoples. 
But there is as little doubt of the idiosyncracies of 
tribes as of the distinctions of nations. A strong, odd 
man, turns up, marries, grips land, and founds: 
and for hundreds and hundreds of years, his de- 
seendants retain, continue, and intensify his charac- 
teristics. It is unnecessary to give instances of a 
notorious fact: in every man’s society the phrase is 
heard, ‘‘just like the family.” Who of us, with a 
family tree, which we all pretend to have, does not 
excuse a failing or a vice in the same way as Lucretia : 
‘‘lam a Borgia, and must have blood; my father 
sheds it”? We do more than excuse ourselves; we 
pardon others from some such consideration ; for, as 
Lady Shughborough said to Mrs. Norton, ‘‘ The 
Sheridans were always witty and vulgar,” to which 
Mrs. Norton replied, that ‘‘the Shughboroughs were 
And it is such a 
the notice in 


always vulgar without being witty.” 

which upon 
examining the character and career of Edward Geoffrey 
Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby. Looking to the 
family, as well as to the individual history, we find 
that for several centuries there has existed the same 
man—occasionally, but not often, incarnated in a 
different figure; and that the present Lord Derby, 
accommodating himself to this century, is doing 
exactly what the first Lord Derby did in his time— 
taking the odds in history. For, as the Napiers are 
all Gascons, so the Stanleys are all sportsmen. ‘‘ Sans 
changer” is truer of the clan than most family mottoes ; 
true in the sense that every Stanley is whimsically 
versatile ; so true, that the very motives which led the 
first Karl to desert his King, were visible on the three 
ditferent occasions when the present Earl deserted three 


consideration is forced 


seinen "ances aera 
** Sans changer,” properly translated, means, * Every 
Stanley hedges.” 

The Earl of Derby is a magnificent, hearty, clever 
man, and he has enemies only in those who are too 
solemn to comprehend him. It is absurd to censure 
with gravity a man for the shape of whose cerebellum, 
as for the shape of whose legs, thirteen queer Earls are 
accountable ; and whatever the jerks of his career, and 
the mischief of his capers, there is neither frowning 
nor laughing at a man who looks upon politics as a 
scrimmage, and history as a spree. Your laws, in 
establishing a senate of hereditary legislators, took the 
chances of temperaments; and if Lord Derby looks 
upon life as a joke, and chooses to poke fun at pos. 
terity, who is to blame—you or he’ If you don't take 
the joke of his career, you are very dull. But even if 
you prefer to talk unreal twaddle about the “ character 
of public men,”—talk utterly out of place in an age of 
Coalition, which means an age of no opinions, —and to 
refer to the iftconsistencies of Lord Derby, his admirers, 
of whom | am one, have no difficulty in his defence. 
For if he has passed his life in deserting his colleagues, 
yet this is true—that he always left a winning for a 
losing side; or that, as in the last case, if he gave up 
a hopeless party, it was to take to a principle still more 
impracticable, —to be the Mrs. Partington of the ocean 
of Democracy! History (Mr. Macaulay's) intensely 
admires Lord Halifax, who, though a trimmer, had a 
fine prejudice in favour of impossible causes; and 
similarly chivalrous has Lord Derby always been ; his 
political book has always been so made up, that under 
no possible circumstances could he ever win. A Vicar 
of Bray, who changes to keep his living, is con- 
temptible ; but heroic is the inconsistency of him who 
goes forth into the political world as knight errant of 
dead principles and damned projects. 





We may consider the career of this remarkable man 
with the impartiality of posterity ; for, as a politician, 
he is defunct. He had his opportunity when he was 
allowed to be Premier, and he threw away the oppor 
tunity ; and no man ever got two chances. Reviewing 
his career without partisan passion we see much to ex 
cuse and much to respect. And whatever has to lx 
said of his character, the distinction is not to be denied 
him, that he is the only clever eldest son produced by 
the British Peerage for a hundred and _ fifty years; 
Lord John Russell being the only clever younger son 
of the British Peerage during the same period. Smart, 
clever, dashing, daring, he always was; and there is 
no use in saying he was not more, for he never pr 
tended to be more ; and if his order and the Conservs- 
tive classes plunged at him and made him Premier, 
greedy to get hold of the only clever born Earl know: 
in the memory of living man, why he was the person 
in the realm the most astonished; and if he made 
mess of it, as he knew he would, who was to blame— 
you or he? He must have been immensely delighted «1 
the joke of sending him, a breezy young fellow of thirty, 
to govern Ireland, the most ungovernable of countries 
but if Parliament and nation did not see the i 
decency of it, why should he not enjoy the joke—ani 
go! He did go, and passed a very jolly time; and! 
he set north and south by the ears, and drove 0'Ca 
nell into chronic insurrection, why that was Parlia 
ment’s business—not his. When Lord John askel 
him to govern the Colonial Empire, a year or two afte! 
he accepted the office with a chuckle ; it was a joke {i 
a man who had never been out of England, except ' 
Treland, and who had never read a book, except Shai 
speare’s historic plays and the Racing Calendar, to ' 
asked to organise the most complicated Colonial syste 
in the world ; and if he very nearly destroyed the Cole 
nial Empire, why how absurd to impeach him—w! 
asked him? Does’nt know where Tamboff is! Wel 
did he ever pretend to know where Tamboff 
Did he ever set up in the Colonial Office to know an} 
thing? Did he ever presume to be wiser than ti 
clerks? Did he ever contradict King Stevens in l 
life? Of course he never did. There was never #) 
concealment or sham about him. He found he w* 
born into a seat in the Commons and then into the Ler’s 
just as he was born into Knowsley and a third 
Liverpool ; and he always said he did not see why » 
should not amuse himself in governing—it was as go" 
fun as racing—and besides, he could do both, #° 
always has done, at the same time —running losin: 
horses in both. He hated work, as he told everybed) 
he'd fight in the House as long as they liked, and whe" 
they liked—it was all the same to him—but drudge, * 
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he always said, he would not ; and if they chose to give 
him office, why they must look out for a deuce of a 
mess—and there always was a deuce of a mess. He 
liked office, of course; it enabled him to provide for 
friends and relatives ; it added to the social distinction ; 
and it must be pleasant, on a death- bed, to recall that one 
has been Secretary of State and Lord of the Treasury ; 
besides, it enhanced the fun of the history which 
he was requested to act. The race is more exciting 
when you have something to lose; and taking office 
was, with Lord Derby, regarded as a sort of bet with 
the Opposition. Those who study the drama of po- 
lities in the theatre, and not in the closet-—who judge 
of an actor not by the dialogue, but by his look and 
voice—and because so few do, there is in England 
yreat knowledge of politics, but total ignorance of po- 
liticians—have ever come to the same conclusion about 
Lord Derby: that in public life he is merely the 
sportsman and the gladiator. He used to call O'Connell 
a “heavy weight,” and his great attacks on that emi- 
nent giant, ‘‘rounds.” Lord Derby was—he is grow- 
ing bald now—the ideal of a ‘‘sparrer.”” When he 
spoke in Parliament, his lithe, sinewy fame, ‘‘ breed” 
in every fibre, and his handsome face, lit up with a 
daring smile, suggested ‘‘fight ;” and his style was 
always a fighting style; he never argued, he replied 
and attacked. Even when Premier, and steadied into 
a good deal of discretion, he couldn't keep his hands 
off tempting faces. And the moment he left Premier- 
dom he breathed freely again, and relapsed. As he 
quitted office he made an assault on Sir James Graham, 
merely because Sir James Graham happened to be 
sitting in the gallery, killing time; and since Lord 
Derby has been in Opposition again, he has twice 
driven Lord Aberdeen, and once Lord Clarendon, and 
every day the Duke of Newcastle, into a passion. Nor 
has he done with the Coalition yet; for though ex- 
ploded as a political chief, he has still a career, as 
a veteran bruiser, to train young Tory peers, who 
have very small heads and a venomous belief that 
a hatred of primogeniture is at the bottom of Radi- 
dicalism. 

Mr. Stanley became a Whig because the House of 
Derby, with its inveterate tendency to the weaker 
side, was Whig; and while the Whigs were struggling 
at the era of the Reform Bill, Mr. Stanley was a 
capital Whig. It is an historical incident how he 
leaped on the table at Brookes’, and poured out his 
passionate nonsense to keep the waverers together— 
which the nonsense, being a future Earl's, really did. 
But he became a waverer himself directly the Whigs 
got safe into Downing-street ; and the moment that 
they were going to make Ireland sure for ever to Eng- 
land, by the ruin of the Irish Church, off he went, a 
desperate young Tory. His father, a solid Whig, who 
voted for Lord John to the last day of his life, shook 
his venerable and worthy head, and took to ruining the 
property by collecting the Stanleys—all the oddities— 
of the brute and bird creation into a menagerie 
at Knowsley, which was the admiration of Lanca- 
shire, and the terror of Africa and Asia; but nei- 
ther the remonstrances of family connexion, party, 
or purse, stopped the chivalrous defender of that 
ecclesiastical institution, the most dishonest, and 
disgraceful, and despotic, which modern mankind 
have permitted to exist ; the Whigs were getting too 
strong, were really annihilating the Tories, and a Tory 
champion would Lord Stanley therefore be. That 
pugnacity had its consequences — it ruined the 
Whigs. They could have done without the intellects 
and the honours of Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham ; but Lord Stanley made such a clatter in his 
desertion that the aristocracy got frightened; the 
Whig lords told the Whig leaders that Radicalism 
would not do; that they were getting on a little too 
fast ; and from that day to this the Whigs never pro- 
posed a bold measure !— were passed by the Tories, in 
bold measures, and have sunk behind the Tories in a 
Coalition, Peel flourished when Stanley joined him 
in Opposition ; and Peel, Graham, and Stanley gave 
tone to Opposition, re-collected a Tory party, and 
much as Wellington did for Conservatism, it is pro- 
bable that Peel owed his rapid return to power in 1841 
more to Lord Stanley than to the Duke. A clever 
peer is such a card for an ambitious parvenu, and 
poor Peel had so very few! Then Lord Stanley went 
back to the Colonial Office, to the great delight of the 
clerks and the horror of Canadians, Australians, West 





Indians, Tonians, and in fact all the outlying subjects 
of Her Majesty ; and there for two or three years Lord 
Stanley, in the intervals of racing, amused himself 
enormously, and, according to those who have studied 
his proceedings, developed an amazing genius for con 

fusion—the Topsy of the Colonial Office. Colonies 
were to him games and counters; and Government a 
rouge et noir. Dealing with them came out the in- 
veterate combative spirit of his family ; and it was a 
matter of course that he should set one against an 

other, and all of them against England. His grand 

father died, and in bed, in witnessing a pair of game 
cocks (the Derby breed is celebrated in the north) spur- 
ring one another to death on his coverlet. And the 
grandson enjoyed the dignity of his position—having 
colonies for cocks. In his consulship, in fact, appeared the 
school of colonial reformers, and Charles Buller, Lord 
Howick, Mr. Rintoul, and Sir William Molesworth, 
spoke and wrote a great deal in the amusing appre- 
hension that they were making the Colonial Secretary 
very angry. Then came the Maynooth and Irish Col 

leges question. The same Lord Stanley, who would 
not appropriate the revenues of the Irish Establish- 
ment, should now have resigned, as Mr. Gladstone 
did, on an atiempt to endow and organize the Irish 
Roman Catholic Priesthood; and so Lord Stanley 
would have resigned but for one reason—the Peel 
Ministry was tottering in consequence of so daring a 
proposal. Desert the weak of course he would not, so 
he stayed and carried Peel through that crisis ; for the 
old Peers and young Conservatives, both with remark- 
ably small heads, which is the characteristic of British 
aristocracy, had now all the more confidence in him 
that he had once been a revolutionary Whig, besides 
liking and loving him for his fine nature and his mag 

nificent manner. But then came Peel's proposal in 
the Cabinet to repeal the Corn laws. That carried in 
the Cabinet without a dissentient—would have carried 
Peel as Premier to the end of his days; would have 
made the Ministry eternal ; would have consolidated 
the Tory party, and taken the ground from under the 
Whigs. Now, then, was Lord Stanley's time—go on 
winning forever? Not he; he resigned. Singular that 
such a man should have such power; but the history 
England is now living is the consequence of Lord 
Stanley's resignation in 1846. He had ruined the 
Whigs, he now ruined Peel. Lord Stanley's was a 
name; without it there could have been no presentable 
Protectionist party ; with his name to rally round, anew 
great furious party was a matter of course; Peel was 
separated from the Tories ; all the skilful administrators 
who had adhered to Peel, like honest men, were sepa- 
rated from the Tories; and now, as the result of all 
that, we have a Coalition—not of parties, but of men ; 
so that Lord Stanley, by virtue of simple recklessness, 
has been enabled, in a short lifetime, to destroy every 
party in turn! How he must enjoy all that! He, 
certainly, enjoyed the Protectionist fight—simply be- 
cause it was so hopeless. The glee with which he must 
have brought out Lord George Bentinck, whom he 
told to go in and win !—that sporting nobleman going 
in accordingly, and not winning, with glorious animal 
energy and strength of lungs. Peel was so slow and 
solemn, and discreet and good, that Lord Stanley must 
have pined, when sitting by him in the Cabinet, to 
show him up—or to double him up; and he used, 
undoubtedly, to read Disraeli’s superbly malignant 
Peelics with tears in his eyes. It is only a Lord 
Stanley who would have encouraged such a man as 
Mr. Disraeli to hope for great office; but of all the 
jokes Lord Stanley had encountered in politics, the 
joke of presenting Mr. Disraeli as leader of the bigoted 
Tory and Protestant party, must have struck him as 
the most uniquely sublime! Mr. Disraeli was a man 
after Lord Stanley's own heart; and the way he kept 
him up—despite the consternation and the remon- 
strances of the Inglises and the old Peers of his new 
party—does the highest credit to his character asa 
wag. Notoriously all the dull and decorous small 
heads were for giving Mr. Disraeli a small office out of 
the Cabinet, when, in consequence of the royal row 
between LordJ ohn and Lord Palmerston, the Protection- 
ists—because there was nobody else—got in; but Lord 
Derby had a screw to lift Mr. Disraeli, —he threatened 
to go down again to the Lords and tell them,—the 
truth, —that in the whole Tory aristocracy of England 
there was not a man fit to preside in a Government 
bureau! He said that once, as a capital joke ; and he 
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was just the man to say it again if they wouldn't let 
him have his way' So helanded Mr. Disraeli unto the 
lead of the Commons and we can fanew Lord Derby 
saying to himself, ‘*7’andem, | have completed my fame, 
asa kicking peer of the realn 1 have tmaade a fashion 
able novelist Chancellor of the Britikh Fixx beg uer and 
now, I can die happy Yet he was not content, even 
with that; he made Mr. Walpole a Secretary of State, 
and put him up to proposing a Militia Franchise! 
More; he took all his squad down to Oxford and made 
em Doctors! As a collective joke, perhaps that was 
his finest. But his minietry was altogether a practical 
joke. In a minority in Parliament, detested and des 
pised in the country, he appreciated the furious joke 
of persisting in remaining in power im the face of the 
opposition, not only of Parliament, but of people 
—he looked upon the whole business as a fight asa 
race, and he did his best to win, —taking the odds 
He posted his 
money ; he made all the rich peers post their money; 


and ends, as in Major Beresford 


and he got together an enormous sum of money, and 
he did his best to bribe the majority out of the 
electors; and he did get 300 for a laughing chorus, 
and would have got all, but that the Whigs bribed 
enormously too, and that there are certain places 
which won't be bribed, which would not take the 
joke, and which did send up Radicals; Whigs, 
Radicals, and the floating balance of Roman Catho- 
lics and waverers accordingly turning him out. 
They turned him out because he did not know when to 
stop joking. Mr. Disraeli’s was a funny Budget ; but 
Budgets are serious things; and the result was that 
such slow men as Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone 
came in--to govern us senously And the worst of it 
was, that Lord Derby had joked away his own party, 
too; for in putting up Mr. Disraeli to laugh at the 
notion that Lord Derby had ever been a Protectioniat, 
the country might have been amused ; but the Newde- 
gates (prices were not as high then as they are now) 
were disgusted. So that when Lord Derby left power 
he left party; and the Coalition carries all before it, 
Perhaps, therefore, he is now, for the first time in his 
life, beginning to think and look serious; for there ia 
neither a party to desert nor to join! In bis despera 
tion he has undertaken to anticipate a party-—a demo- 
cratic party—to whom he bids defiance valiantly. But 
that's hardly funny; all jokers overstrain the point 
now and then. 

Yet the satire is very fine. It i a very rich notion 
a Democracy in England! «a Democracy in a 
country which has seen Lord Derby a Minister, and 
made him chief governor! A Democracy in a country 
which permits such an electoral system that a man like 
Lord Derby can break up Ministries by leaving them, 
or by joining them! Until we realize what a tho 
roughly ludicrous people we are, we can never un 
derstand such a man as Lord Derby. English polities 
are a joke ; and he only evidences his superior nature 
and finer honesty in openly laughing at all the shama, 
and grinningly taking advantage of them. Were we, 
indeed, a self- governed, self-reliant people—if we were 
thoughtful and wise —if we were free at home, and did 
not adore our nobility if we had a policy abroad, 
and had the manhood to work it out— Lord Derby 
would be steadied into greatness by respect for hia 
countrymen. As it is, he is tempted into intolerant 
Toryism by his very derision of them 


Non- Evecror. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Wz are again unavoidably compelied to postpone the first of a 
series of articles, of extreme interest and importance, on Russias 
Searpom, for which we are indebted to the distinguished pen of 
M. Alexandre Herzen. Kussiax Seevpom must now be made an 
European Question: not like Uncle Tomism, a Stafford-House 
Question. 

Several letters to our Open Council, and other articles, are 
necessarily omitted this week. 


PRINTING FOR THE Hovses oF PARLIAMENT. —The 
expense to the public for printing for the Houses of 
Parliament last year was 54, (501. 

CoLLection or THE Kevenve.—In the year ended 
the 5th January last the charges of collection on the 
revenue amounted to 2,638, 7391. 
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Literature. 





Critica are not the legislators. but the judges and police of literature Theyd 
not make l.ws—they interpret and try to enforce them— Edinburgh Review. 





Aurnoven the connexion between the Stage and the Pulpit is more 
obvious in a sarcasm than in a serious consideration of the two—although 
“hypocrite” primarily means “actor”—and although young gentlemen 
with lofty aspirations, and five detestable acts of very blank verse im their 
pockets, tell us emphatically, that “the Stage is a Lay Pulpit” (which 
sonorously dignifies a very agreeable recreation), we have not yet made 
out the subtle link of sympathy, which seems to connect the two. That 
the Rev. W. Gruets should first learn his hideous elocution from an 
“old established actor,” and then mount the pulpit to fulminate against 
all actors, is intelligible enough. But what is it which lures the * old 
established” from the boards ‘“‘which Kempie, Srppons, Kean have 
trod” to the pulpit, not made illustrious by the Rev. Grue.s ¥ 

There have been many actors who have quitted the stage for the 
pulpit ; we have not heard of any one quitting the pulpit for the stage— 
probably because all actors imperiously claim “leading parts.” But in 
all the changes, we remember ‘none more curious than that of Suer1pan 
Know es, who, having secured a first place among dramatisis, tried 
bravely to seeure a place among actors; giving up at last, when the fight 
was no longer promising either to dramatist or actor, he turned theologian, 
and published a work against the Pope ; and now, we hear, he has taken 
his place in the pulpit, with chance of being a popular preacher. All 
these phases of a long career are assuredly intelligible enough to those 
who know the man, and have traced the gradual process of each change ; 
but to the public they are paradoxical, and may impede his acceptance. 





In France Dr. Veron is exciting considerable uneasiness by following 
the common, but unserupulous, plan of publishing the letters he has, from 
time to time, received from men with whom he has had transactions. 
The other day a bootmaker wrote to a wit respecting a small financial 
operation desired on the bootmaker’s part. Thé wit, on being reproached 
with not even answering the letter, replied, that he was “afraid of one 
day seeing his epistle in the Mémotres dun Bottier de Paris.” siography 
has certainly put a great check on correspoudence. We know more than 
one publie personage in constant vigilance with respect to letters even on 
trifling subjects. Lovers of gossip will, nevertheless, flock to Mr. Jerrs’s 
shop to secure the first volume of Veron’s book. 





It will be interesting to many of our readers to learn, that AvGusTE 
Comer has just issued the third volume of his Sysf@me de Politique Posi- 
five, which contains the * Philosophy of History,” and may, therefore, 
be studied as a separate work. especially by these who have the exposition 
of Comre, recently published in Bohu’s Scicutijic Library. 

This volume, of six hundred and twenty pages of abstract matter, 
Comte assures us he has written, “without precipitation or fatigue, in 
It is the fruit of “the honourable protection aflorded him 
by the edife of the western peoples, which permits him to devote himself 


six months.” 
exclusively to his mission.” The volume opens with a preface, in the 
style of his late prefaces, which must pain all his sincere friends ; and is 
succeeded by two circulars, one addressed to the Emperor Nicno.as, the 
other to Rescutp Pasua—both the naive productions of a man who, living 
in hermit-like retirement, occupied in revolving his own thoughts, has lost 
the sense of ordinary affairs. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


The Coal Mines: their Dangers and Means of Safety. By James Mather. Longman and Co. 
Decimal Coinage Tables. By R. Mears, W. J. Adams. 
Asiatic Cholera, By R. Barwell. John Churehill. 
The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman, By C. Bede, 1. 
Nathaniel Cooke. 
The Universal Library. 1s, Nathaniel Cooke. 
Outlines of General History, Ancient and Modern, By D. Scrymgeour. 1s. 
Sutherland and Knox. 
Vacher's Stamp Duties Digest. Vacher and Sons. 
Free Thoughts on Natural and Revealed Religion, Charles Fox. 
Christianity in China.—The History of Christian Missions and of the Present Insurrection. ls, 
W. 8. Orr and Co 
wed yy pend Love Story: a Fragment from “ The Doctor,” &e. Sp tho tans 
.* r. &. ' > 
The Genius and Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United I ascvany > 
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LIFE OF ABERNETHY. 

Memoirs John Abernethy, F.R.S. 7 i ; . riti 
Be By Goenge Mnciienin Ba \ he: Foge Prine tage naa 
; Hurst and Blackett. 
ABEBNETHY'S name, once so celebrated, both as that of an able practitioner 
and eccentric character, 18 now Only mentioned as the hero of some po yular 
anecdotes, although in the History of the Art he practised he lan for 
some time continue to hold a place, as an inde sialon thinker and able 
teacher. The “ Life” of such a man, if published when his reputation was 
still warm, so to speak, might have been a desirable work. At present 











the need for such a work can hardly exist; certainly not for such a work 
as that of Mr. George Macilwain. The book isa mistake. As a biography 
it is meagre beyond excuse ; the few biographical facts would barely make 
up ascanty * Memoir” prefixed to an ediuon of Abernethy’s works, and 
are not narrated by Mr. Macilwain in a style to make their meagreness 
forgotten. The two volumes of digression and gossip, slop and science, 
which he has devoted to the subject, ought to have been one, and that one 
small in bulk. If Mr. Macilwain feels an indwelling estrus irresistibly 
compelling him to publish his views on “things medical,” let him by al] 
means do 80; only to he guil * a re adk r by promising a hook on Abernethy, 
and having allured him with such a promise to give him “leaves from the 
note-book of a medical man” is not wise, for the entrapped reader rebelling 
against such procedure, is unjust to the matter Mr. Macilwain does give 
hin. , 

Thus much by way of warning and objection. For the rest, medical 
men will read the volumes with a certain interest, if they come prepared not 
to find much about Abernethy ; while “general” readers must be informed 
that the biographical interest of the book is null, and that even the anec- 
dotes are sparing. Here is one which is new to us and is yery 
dramatic :— 

‘*On one occasion, Sir James Earle, his senior, was reported to have given 
Abernethy to understand that on the occurrence of a certain event, on which he 
would obtain an accession of property, that he, Sir James, would certainly resign 
the surgeoncy of the Hospital. About the time that the event occurred, Sir James, 
happening one day to call on Abernethy, was reminded of what he had been 
understood to have promised. Sir James, however, having, we suppose, a 
different impression of the facts, denied ever having given any such a pledge. 
The affirmative and negative were more than once exchanged, and not in the 
most courteous manner. When Sir James was going to take his leave, Abernethy 
opened the door for him, and as he had always something quaint or humorous to 
close a conversation with, he said, at parting : ‘Well, Sir James, it comes to this : 
you say that you did not promise to resign the surgeoncy at the Hospital, 1, on 
the contrary, affirm that you did; now all I have to add is, —— the hiar!’” 
We shall indulge in only one more extract, and that one shall be an 
abbreviation of Mr. Mavcilwain’s exposition of 

ABERNETHY ON ANIMAL HEAT. 

**The discovery of oxygen gas by Priestley, not only gave a great impetus to 
chemical inquiries, but attected physiology iu a very remarkable manner ; when it 
was found that the more obvious phenomena of all cases of ordinary burning, lamps, 
candles, and fires of every kind, consisted of the chemical union of charcoal and 
oxveen (carbonic acid), and again, when it was discovered that animals in breath 
ing somehow or other produced a similar change, one may conceive how ready 
‘ The heat of animals is nothing more 
than combustion We inhale oxygen ; we breathe out carbonic acid ; the thing 


every one was to ery: ‘L have found it! 


is plain. This is the cause of animal heat 
‘* Tt has alwavs struck us as a curious thing that chemists should have attached 
such a dominant influence in the production of heat in animals, to the union of 
carbon and oxygen ; beeause nobody is neccessarily so familiar as they are, with 
the fact that the evolution of heat is not at ail peculiar to the union of these 
bodies ; but is a circumstance common to all changes of every kind, in all forms of 
matter; there always being either the absorption or the evolution of heat. 
‘There is no doubt that the analogy is very striking between the changes which 
appear to be wrought in respiration, and those which take place in ordinary com- 
bustion. A very little consideration shows that the idea that respiration is the 
cause of animal heat, or that it is due to any other change of oxygen, is not only 
an assumption ; but in the highest degree doubtful. ia the first place, the car- 
honie acid thrown out when we expire is certainly not made by the immediate 
union of oxygen with charcoal expired ; secondly, nothing is so clear that in res 
piration there is an immense quantity of heat thrown out of the body.” 
* * * ay _ ” * 





* 


‘*In order to estimate correctly the value of these surfaces to the animal or 
vegetable, it is obviously of great importance to us to know what they do, and if 
they give off anything, to ascertain its nature. That either animal or vegetable 
may be healthy, the processes of nature, whatever they are, must be carried on ; 
and we may be assured, that the fragrance of the rose is just as necessary an exha 
lation from the plant, as it is an agreeable impression fo us. 

‘* But all animals may be said to breathe quite as much by their skin as by their 
lungs. Leaves, too, are the breathing surtaces of vegetables; and therefore to 
ascertain the facts in the one without inquiring into those observable in the other, 
would be likely to fog our reasoning and falsify our conclusions. The first impres- 
sion we obtain from all animals is from external form and appearance—from, in 
fact, its outward covering. It was the first organ toe which Abernethy devoted 
his most particular attention, and here again his investigations show how little 
those knew of his mind who imagined that his thoughts were restricted to any one 
set of organs.” 


Abernethy directing his attention to ascertaining what the skin actually 
gave off, and what were the changes of the air in the lungs during in 
spiration, made a series of experiments :— 

‘* Having a trough containing a large quantity of quicksilver, he filled a glass 
jar (sufficiently capacious to contain his hand and wrist) with that metal. He in 
verted it into the trough in the usual way of proceeding in collecting gases. He 
fixed the glass jar in a sloping position, that he might introduce his hand the more 
readily beneath the quicksilver. In this way, whatever was given off from the 
skin of the hand, rising through the quicksilver to the top of the glass, and of 
course displacing a proportionate quantity of quicksilver, could be made the sub- 
ject of analysis. 

‘He describes his first experiment as follows : ‘I held my hand ten minutes in 
the jar beneath the surface of the quicksilver, and frequently moved it in that 
situation, in order to detach any atmospheric air that might accidentally adhere to 
it, and afterwards introduced it into the inverted jar. The quicksilver soon ac- 
quired a degree of warmth which rendered it not unpleasant. Minute air-bubbles 
ascended to the top of the quicksilver, more speedily in the beginning of the ex- 
periment, more tardily towards the conclusion. After an hour had elapsed, I 
withdrew my hand; the bubbles of air, which now appeared on the top of the 
quicksilver, were, I suppose, in bulk equal to one seruple of water. 

‘© «Tn siateen hours, I collected a half-ounce measure of air, which makes fifteen 
grains the averaged product of an hour, No kind of moisture appeared on the 
surface of the quicksilver. Some sucKing- paper was put up, which was with- 
drawn unmoistened. My hand was always damp when taken out of the 
quicksilver. Whatever aqueous perspiration was produced adhered to its 
surface, whilst the wriform ascended to the top of the jar. To the air I had 
thus collected, I threw up lime-water, when about two-thirds of it were rapidly 
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absorbed ; to the remainder I added a bubble of nitrous gas; but could not dis 
any red fumes, nor any diminution of the quantity I repeated this experi 
though not uniform I believe it will be found 
carbonic gas, or fixed air, a little more than two 
; n a li l t third In one experiment, the 
nitrogen made only one-fourth part of the air collected ; in another, 1 thought it 
exceeded one-third,’ 





x times with similar resu'ts 


+ the air perspired consists of 


«- of nitrovenous gas, a e less than 


He then made a series of experiments of the same kind, but substituting 
water for the quicksilver, sometimes heating himself previously by exercise. The 
these were not materially different from those in which he held his hand 

in quicksilver; but they are less clear because the carbonic acid gas given off 
seerned absorbed by the water. In the next series of experiments, he held his 
hand and arm im atmospheric air In this case, he found that, in addition to the 
iving off of carbonic acid, that a portion of the oxygen of the air became ab 
wi. This is exactly what happens in the langs 
when given off, is in both cases accompanied bry the lisa pp arance oi oxygen, and 





Now, as the carbonic acid, 


w carbon acid is composed of oxygen and carbon, it hal be eh usually conceived 

that the oxygen taken in, contributed to form the carbonic acid given off, and the 

, is still entertained very generally 

The experiments of Abernethy, however, presently to be adverted to, in regard 
skin: and those of Edwards long after, in regard to the langs, satisfactorily 

prove, we think, that the carbonic acid is not at all derived in the manner sup 

posed. 

“To test this matter, Mr. Abernethy confined his hand and arm in various 

rases containing no oayqen, as hydrogen, and then in nitrogen ; but he found the 

carbonic acid gas still given off as before 


He then placed bis hand in a gas con 
ining oxygen, (nitrous oxide,) and lastly in oxyyen itself, to see if it increased 
or otherwise affected the elimination of carbonic acid ; but in neither of those ex 


periments was the carbonic acid thrown off, increased, or in any way affected 
by it. 

In a subsequent part of the paper, he remarks on the idea that physiologists 
entertained of the carbonic acid given off by the lungs, being made by the oxygen 
inspired ; but he says very justly, that the quantity of oxyyen is too small for the 
formation of so much carbonic acid gas as we find given out by those bodies, and 
that his experiments on the skin clearly prove that the exhaling vessels of the skin 
emit carbonic acid in a state of complete formation, and then adds, what it is dif. 
ficult to estimate the merits of, without recollecting that it was said half a century 
(and before the expe riments of Edwards,) and, ‘doubtless, those of the lungs 
perform a similar office.’ : 






The reader desirous of pursuing this subject | 
chemistry, 


y the light of modern 
will do well to consult R bin and Verdc ul, Traild de Chimie 
Anatomique, Vol. IL., p. 53, sq. We ca 
In parting from these volumes, we must not forget to praise the excellent 
account given of Abernethy as a lecturer, which, as we learn from an 
illustrious pupil, is singularly correet and lifelike; the r 
the ordinary. faults of lecturers are good and well-timed. 





ot enter on it here. 


inarks also on 


OUR DUSKY 
The Fthnoaraphical Library. Conducted by 
Races of the Indian Arch ip 


BRETHREN, 
Edwin Norris. Esq. Vol. 1. The Natire 
lago, Papuans. By George Windsor Earl. Price 10s.6¢ 
Hi. Bailliére. 
Mr. Bariirere with this volume commences a series of works on Ethno- 
graphy, a science daily acquiring fresh importance, and capable of being 
made extremely entertaining. In the present volume, Mr. Earl, avoiding 
speculation, contents himself with describing the Papuans, enlarging his 
own experience by contributions from Dutch and French travellers. He 
has produced a very agreeable though not a scientific work. The result 
of all observations on the Papuans is given here, together with many 


LS sssssssssssieeieessdiee 





interesting pictures ; but the author's purpose has been deseriptive rather | 


than scientific. Maps and five lithograph plates are added. In future, 
the drawings of the human form must be made by an anatomist, or at 
least carefully supervised by one, since in matters like these the “ approxi- 
mate” style of drawing will never do. Form is so important, that atten- 
ion to it is indispensable. 

Describing the Papuans, Mr. Ear] Says : 

“Their most striking peculiarity consists in their frizzled or woolly hair, which 
loes not spre ad over the surface of the head, as is usual with the negroes of 
Africa, but grows in small tufts, each of which kee ps separate from the rest; and 
the hairs, if allowed to grow, twist round each other, and form spiral ringlets 
Many of the tribes, more especially the mountaineers who hold intercourse with 
iuore civilized races, from whom they can procure cutting instruments, keep the 
hair closely cropped, The tufts then assume the form of little knobs, about 
the size of large peas, which give the head a singular but not altogether unpleasing 
bh aral ce; for the regularity of these little knobs is so great, that the first idea 
uch strikes a stranger is that they have been produced by means of a stamp ; 


1 +} 


and the writer has every reason to believe that 





the hair of some tribes is naturally 
rt, this knob-like appearance arising without the superfiuous hair being cropped. 


Among the coast tribes of New Guinea, however, the spiral ringlets sometimes 

grow to the length of a foot, when thé vy are either cut off close to the head and 

mace into wigs, by inserting the ends into skull-caps formed of matting; or the 

nigtets are opened out by the hand, and ke pt spread by the constant use of a sort 

4 comb of bamboo with four or five long prongs. The hair then assumes a 

lous, bushy appearance, which has caused the people who adopt the latter 

to be called ‘im headed Papuans.’ 8 f the less known tribes plait 

“lets over the crown of the head, where th y iorm a thick ridg 

Bb “sd = venture to question, though with submission, the accuracy of 

“ur. Karts subsequent remark, that 


this d scription of twisted hair is 
* A comparatively 
‘uliarity, al east has « 
ie under the writer's observation.” We should be glad to hear Dr. 
Tat Man 8 opinion on this point. The ~ Aztk c”’ children, ( xh bited a few 
Weeks ago, lly not pure Papuans, whatever they were, yet 
fay had this twisted hair. . 
Among 
vividly ilh 


liar ¢ ) wy . } , 
ir to Papuans. ight mixture with the brown 
moves the pe lone so in all cases that have 


Were @Sslrer 


the very curious details of this volume, there are several which 
x ustrate the ever-recurrent—yet to our pride repugnant—idea of 

“lose afinity between our race and that of the chimpanzee. 
OUR BRETHREN IN TREES. 


1 of the day in which the encounter took place, the Naturalists, 


“On the afternoor 
well 


armed, returned to the creek at high water, and saw a spectacle which was | present, which consists of elephants’ teeth, brass gongs, cloth, &c. This is not 


also witnessed by those on beard with the aid of telescopes: namely. the trees 
full of natives of both sexes, wha, with Weapons on ther hacks 
branch to branch like monkeva, making the same gestures as in th 
shouting and laughing in like 

them out of the trees by throwing presents towards them, so t 
on board again 


sprang from 
e morning, and 
wit hx t ' “ } » abd t 


Inanner tempt 


at they returned 


. . . . . . 


‘Perhaps the pride of man may be wounded on findir } 
may approximate to that of the quadrumanes; but a little oonsid 
induce him to regard with admiration the wonderful adaptation of God's 
ty any circumstances ui 
on the Lal 


of 


ctratures 
ler which they may be placed it is a wingrular fact that 
ith- west eoast of New Guinea, th 
all animals for the process of climbing, has Mlapted hin 


nature of the country by becoming an inhabi 





kangaroo, apparwntly the least tel 
If to the half drown 
ant of the trees 





Elsewhere, in speaking of the Ahetas or Negritos 


**The people with whom I had come to amalgamate for several dave appeared to 
me rather in the light of a large family of apes than of haman belt 
voices resembled the small cries of these animals amd thew 
identical, The only difference | found consisted nh their kKnowlalge of the use of 
the bow and lance, and in being able to make a fire. but in order to depict them 
well, I will commence by desc nbing their forms and } hysiognomiecs The A jetas 
or Negritos are ebony blac! Africa Their utmost stature is 
four feet and a half; the hair is woolly, and as they take n« pains in clearing it 
and do not know how to arrange it, it forms a sort of crown around the head. 
which gives them an exceedingly fantastic aspect. and makes the head Appear 
when seen from a distance, as if surrounded with a sort of auréols 


~~ Even thei 
7 
gestures Were 








like the neyroes of 


The eves are 
rather yellow, but of a Vivacity and brilliancy comparable to that of the eagle 

The necessity of living by the chase, and of pursuing the prey without cessation, 
exercises this organ in a manner which gives it this remarkable vivacity. The 
features of the Ajetas somewhat resemble (ficnnent un pen) those of the African 
blacks; the lips, however, are less prominent. While «fill young they are neatly 
formed ; but the life they lead in the woods kleepir 
without shelter, eating a larg quantity one day and often nothir 
prolonged fasts followed by repasts eaten with the gluttony of wild be 
a large stomach, and render the extremities meagre and lank. Thev wear no 
clothing, with the exception of a little belt of the bark of trees, eight or ten inches 
wide, which encircles the waist 


alwave in the open air 


gw the next, and 


ueta, produce 


‘Their arms consist of a lance of bamboo, a bow of palm wood, and poisoned 
of the cham 


arrows. They live upon roots, fruits, and the produce 
their meat almost raw, and live togeth« 


They devour 


rin tribes consisting of fifty to sixty ind 


viduals. During the day, the old people, the infirm, and the children, assemble 
around a large fire, while the others are hunting in the woods; and when they 
obtain a prey that will last for some days, they all remain around the fire At 
night they all sleep péle- méle among the ashes of the fir ht is extremely curious 
to ser fifty of the creatures of all ages, al 1 more or less deforn L thus collected 
together, The old women especially are hideous; their deerepit limba, lange 


stomachs, and extraordinary head of hair, give them the appearance of furies or 
old witches, 
* * * . . . . . 
‘*The Ajetas have no religion, and adore no star It appears, however, that 
they have transmitted to the Tanguianes (a brown race inhal iting the ncighbour 


hood), or have learned from the latter, the practice of worship) 
rock, or the trunk of a tree, in which they find a resembdl 


Then they leave it, and think no more about idols unt 


ing for a day a 
to some animal or 


other. 1 the y meet with 


some other fantastical form, which becomes a new object of an equally frivolous 
worship. 
* * * * *. * . . 
‘“The Ajeta has an incredible agility and address in all his movements. He 
ascends the highest trees like the monkeys, seizing the trunk with both hands, 
and applying the soles of his feet He runs like a deer when in the 
It ls extremely curious Lo see these people 


pursuit of 
larye game 
departing on a hunting excursion; men, women, and clildren, all go together, 
like a troop of orang-outangs on a plundering expedition. They are always 
accompanied by one or two small dogs of a singular breed, which aid them in 
pursuing the prey after it has been wounded 


his favourite occupation 


Of the Arruans, inhabitants of the islands on the south-west coast of 
New Guinea, and in every way a superior specimen of the Papuan race, 
we read, among other things: 

‘*One of the most striking peculiarities in counexion with the customs of the 
Arruans, consists in the high value they place upon elephants’ tusks, brass gongs, 
and large porcelain dishes, which are in such demand, that they generally form 
part of the cargoes brought by the foreign traders. The writer has a lively 
recollection of the incredulous surprise with which he listened to the statements 
of the Bughis traders hé met with in Java and Singapore during his earlier visits 
to the Archipelago, who informed him that the islanders hoa; up these 
prices which 

in fact, to 
vurces of the 





valuables, without making any ostensible use of them, and yav: 


enabled the Bughis traders to buy up these articles on any terms, 
command the market, Siam and Cochin-China were then the chief 
supply of ivory, but latterly African tusks have been imported fro 
the Netherlands Company for the 
rather to be on the increase. This singular practice of hoarding articles of such 
value, which is common also to the natives of Timor-Laut and the Serwatty 








Europe by 
Mol iccan trade, so that the demand seems 








Islands, will have to be not ced more fully when the brown-coloured tribes of the 
Archipelago com under review With the Timor- Laut and Serwatty island 

the practice is connected with religious observances, the tusks more especially 
being purchased by the wealthy for display during their funereal ceremonies, after 


Probably this will pre 
to be the case with the Arruans also, when more full information is ol 


which they are preserved by their descen lante as relics 
Lained 
concerning their customs. 


Of the Alfoers :— « 

‘© *7¢ is certainly worthy of remark that these si uple Alfoer without the b j™ 
of reward or fear of punishment after death (Mr. Koltf here alludes to the rhe 
rance of the Arruans respecting a future state), live in such peace and brotherly 


love with one another, and that they recognise the right of property ia the fullest 
sense of the word, without their being any other authority am 
decisions of their elders, according to the customs of their forefathers, which are 
held in the highest regard. During my stay among them, I never perceived the 
least discord, either among themselves or with their neighbours in the adjacent 
villages, which one would suppose might naturally take place from the clashiny 
of interests in the trepang fishery, or from their appetite for strong drink. T) 
last is the chief, if not the sole vice which exists among them. 

‘**No Alfoer can take unto himself a wife until he has delivered the marriay: 


ny them than the 
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usually all paid at once, but by instalments during several years. A father, who 
has many daughters, becomes a rich man by the presents which he receives on 
their marriage. If a young man wishes to marry, and is possessed of nothing, it 
often occurs that he makes a voyage of a year's duration among the other islands ; 
and making known his purpose, demands contributions from those he visits to 
enable him to make up the instalment of goods which it is necessary to place in 
the hands of the parents. The ceremony of betrothing is celebrated by a feast, 
at which arrack forms a very necessary adjunct. 

“*JTt is not lawful for a man to enter the house of a neighbour during his 
absence, and if any one offends in this particular, he is obliged to pay a piece of 
cloth, or some other goods, to the owner of the house. The sentence is passed 
by the elders, who openly call upon the offender to pay the fine, which makes him 
so ashamed, that he either does so, or immediately leaves the village. This fine 
is called ‘pakul dende’ by the natives. Should any one even touch the wife of 
another, he must make a large atonement for the offence. The Macassar traders 
informed me that they were always obliged to watch their people narrowly, to 
keep them from approaching too near the married women, as the least touch 
would render them liablelto a fine; and unless this was paid, the Alfoers would 
not be satisfied. 

*. * . . * * * 

““*Among the Alfoers, the treatment of their dead betrays, in the greatest 
degree, their uncivilized condition, and the uncertainty which exists among them 
as to their future state. When a man dies, his relations assemble, and destroy all 
the goods he may have collected during his life; even the gongs are broken to 
pieces, and thrown away. In their villages I met with several heaps of porcelain 
plates and basins, the property of deceased individuals, the survivors entertaining 
an idea that they have no right to make use of them. After death, the body is 
laid out on a small mat, and supported against a ladder uniil the relatives of the 
deceased assemble, which seldom takes place until four days have elapsed; and as 
decomposition will have commenced before this, the parts where moisture has 
appeared are covered with lime. Fruitless endeavours to stop the progress of 
decay! In the meantime, damar or resin is continually burnt in the house, while 
the guests who have already assembled regale themselves with quantities of arrack, 
and of a spirit they themselves prepare from the juice of a fruit, amid violent 
raving, the discord being increased by the beating of gongs, and the howling and 
lamentation of the women. Food is offered to the deceased, and when they find he 
does not partake of it, the mouth is filled with eatables—siri and arrack—until it 
runs down the body and spreads over the floor. When the friends and _ relatives 
are all collected, the body is placed upon a bier, on which numerous pieces of 
cloth have been laid, the quantity being according to the ability of the deceased ; 
and under the bier are placed large dishes of China porcelain, to catch any 
moisture that may fall from the body. The dishes which have been put to this 
purpose are afterwards much prized by the Alfoers. The body is then brought 
out before the house, and supported against a post, when attempts are made to 
induce it to eat. . Lighted cigars, arrack, rice, fruit, &c., are again stuffed into 
its mouth, and the bystanders, striking up a song, demand whether the sight of 
all his friends and fellow-villagers will not induce the deceased to awaken! At 
length, when they find all these endeavours to be fruitless, they place the body 
on a bier, adorned with flags, and carry it out into the forest, where it is fixed 
upon the top of four posts. A tree—usually the Pavetta Indica —is then planted 
near it; and it is remarkable that at this last ceremony none but women, 
entirely naked, are present. This is called by the Alfoers ‘sud:h buang,’ by 
which they mean that the body is now cast away, and ean listen to them no 
The entire ceremony proves that the Alfoers are deprived of that consola 
tion afforded by our religion, and that they only give expression to the grief they 
naturally feel at parting with one to whom they have been attached.’ ”’ 


longer. 


The foregoing extracts suffice to indicate the attractions of this volume, 
and to pique the reader's curiosity ; he will not read it without being 
assailed by crowding thoughts on man, man’s destiny, and the enormous 
progress which these living indices of his infancy so vividly throw into 
relief. 





LETTERS OF THE POET GRAY. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and William Mason: to which are added some 
Letters addressed by Gray to the Rev. James Brown, D.D. With Notes and 
Illustrations, by the Rev. John Mitford. Price 15s. Bentley. 

Tuere is a form of literature imposingly frivolous and pedantically 

trifling much cultivated by a certain bookish class, and holding something 

of the position towards literature in general that morning calls do to the 
serious purposes of life. We will not say that in idle moments or in 
languid moods the works referred to have not been very acceptable ; just 
as the statesman and philosopher have found relaxation in the flitting 
gossip of a morning call. But we cannot help calling attention to the 
frivolity and worthlessness concealed beneath the bigwig erudition, and 
ostentatious research which characterize the works we speak of. Some 


bookworm undertakes to “edit” a poet or the poet's letters ; whether the. 


_ be aclassie or an illustrious obscure, the editor's zeal is displayed in 
ringing from far and wide, out of forgotten refuse heaps and the mere 
gutters of literary history, anything in any way relating to persons or sub- 
jects mentioned in the text. Read the notes to almost any classic and 
pause awhile over their pitiable stupidity and irrelevancy! Read the 
notes to any English classie and marvel at the gravity with which the 
editor repeats a platitude from Warburton or an observation from Hurd! 
It is diflicult to estimate the extent of this literary sewage. gravely mis- 
taken for manure ; but every reader will reeall examples of what we allude 
to; and here before us lies a choice specimen. 

The Rev. John Mitford is what is called “aman thoroughly well read 
in our literature.” He has the Monthly Review by heart. “He knows 
the chronique scandaleuse of Grub-street. He knows all that Eng- 
lishmen with unakerable unanimity have declared they will forget. He 
is an expert editor of his class; zealous, painstaking, accurate, and 
immensely tedious. His notes are “ replete with information” of the 
kind you desire not to know. The gravity with which he quotes, and 
the painstaking zeal with which he gleans the veriest stubble, are only 
surpassed by the like follies in “ classical” editors. We will pick tolerably 
at random. In the preface he says of Gray—* A complete decay of 
the powers of nature, long threatening and steadily advancing, preceded 
his death.” On this passage we have this note : F 

‘*The Rev. Mr. Carey, through whom the great Florentine Poet has become 
our own, has mentioned his conversing with the college servant who helped to 
ee Gray from the dinner table in the hall, when suddenly attacked by his last 
fatal illness.” . 


Mr. Cary (spelt Carey by Mr. Mitford—what will Mr. Peter Cunning. 
ham or Mr. Halliwell say to such a mistake!) did actually converse wid 
the college servant, and that fact is deemed worthy of rescue from 
oblivion. But what did the servant say? On that point, complete silence ! 
Here is another gem : 

‘*The inscription which Gray wrete on his mother’s tomb may be seen in his 
Life and Works, vol. i. p. xxxi. | Sir James Mackintosh used to speak with hi 
praise of the expression in it, ‘the careful, tender mother of many children.’ 
occurs, however, in an older writer, ‘These were tender nurses, careful mothers,’ 
See Braithwaite’s English Gentlewoman, 4to, p. 109. 1633.” 

One more and we desist. Gray mentions in passin i" a poem called 
Avon; from a note by Mr. Mitford, we extract this concluding sentence : 

‘The Rev. John Cowper, Fellow of Corp. Chr. Cambridge (brother of the 
poet), says in a letter, Jan. 1786, to Mr. Gough, ‘A little poem called Aron has 
its merit.’ See Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, viii. p. 562.” 

It is amusing to picture to oneself the condition of mind which can 
render these “researches” the occupation of a life, and which can imaging 
the wants of the public to be in any way furthered by them ! 

We have taken Mr. Mitford as a specimen of his class, but have no 
wish to speak in ridicule of him more than of his brethren. He 
has done his work so as to earn the cepts of his brethren, and will be 
supremely indifferent to our ingratitude. Grateful we cannot feel. The 
letters between Gray and Mason are indeed, thanks to him, now published 
with something more of completeness ; but we do not think the world is 
much enriched thereby. 

‘The Correspondence between Gray and Mason, which is now published in its 
entire form, was carefully preserved and arranged by the latter, from which he 
made a partial selection in his Memoirs of Gray. This volume at his death was 
bequeathed to his friend Mr. Stonhewer, and from him it passed into the hands of 
his relative, Mr. Bright, of Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire. When, in the year 
1845, the library of Gray was sold by the sons of that gentleman, then 
this volume of Correspondence was purchased by Mr. Penn, of Stoke Park, and 
by him was kindly placed in my hands for publication.” \ 

To those readers fond of small literary gossip, and especially those un- 
acquainted with the previously published Letters of Gray, we can promise 
an agreeable volume to lounge over. Many of Gray's letters are alto- 
gether charming, and some of his critical remarks will be relished by 
poetry readers and writers, although Gray does avow that he thinks 
*‘even a bad verse as good a thing or better than the best observation that 
was ever made on it.” 

The letters have many sly humorous touches, such as “T cannot now 
enter into the particulars of my travels, because I have not yet gathered 
up my quotations from the Classics to intersperse, like Mr. Addison,” or 
this on LAUREATES : 

‘Though I very well know the bland emollient saponaceous qualities both of 
sack and silver, yet if any great man would say to me, ‘I make you Rat-catcher 
to his Majesty, with a salary of 300/. a-year and two butts of the best Malaga; 
and though it has been usual to catch a mouse or two for form's sake, in public 
once a-year, yet to you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things,’ I cannot say I 
should jump at it; nay, if they would drop the very name of the office, and call 
me Sinecure to the King’s Majesty, I should still feel a little awkward, and think 
every body I saw smelt a rat about me; but I do not pretend to blame any one 
else that has not the same sensations; for my part I would rather be serjeant 
trumpeter or pinmaker to the palace. Nevertheless, I interest myself a little in 
the history of it, and rather wish somebody may accept it that will retrieve the credit 
of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit, Rowe was, I think, the 
last man of character that had it. As to Settle, whom you mention, he belonged 
to my lord mayor, not to the king. Eusden was a person of great hopes in his 
youth, though at last he turned out a drunken parson. Dryden was as disgrace- 
ful to the office, from his character, as the poorest scribbler could have been from 
his verses. The office itself has always humbled the professor hitherto (even in an 
age when kings were somebody), if he were a poor writer by yy more 
conspicuous, and if he were a good one by setting him at war with the little fry of 
his own profession, for there are poets little enough to envy even a poet 
laureat.” 

Or this: 

‘‘T feel a contrition for my long silence, and yet perhaps it is the last thing you 
trouble your head about ; nevertheless, I will be as sorry as if you took it ill. I 
am sorry too to see you so punctilious as to stand upon answers, and never to 
come near me till I have regularly left my name at your door,*like a mercer's wife 
that imitates people who go a visiting. I would forgive you this, if you could 
possibly suspect I were doing any thing that I liked better, for then your formality 
might look like being piqued at my negligence, which has somewhat in it like 
kindness; but you know I am at Stoke, hearing, seeing, doing, absolutely nothing, 
not such a nothing as you do at Tunbridge, chequered and diversified with a succes 
sion of fleeting colours, but heavy, lifeless, without form and void ; sometimes 
almost as black as the moral of Voltaire’s Lisbon, which angers you so.” 

For a wind up we will quote one passage which has not unfrequently 
been quoted before, but is repeatable Se its truly literary view : , 

“If the sentiment must stand, twirl it a little into an apophthegm, stick a 
flower in it, gild it with a costly expression ; let it strike the fancy, the ear, or the 
heart, and I am satisfied.” 











-—-Bartfalia, 


We should do cur utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encouraset 
itself —Gontnug, 


LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. 


EPILOGUE. 
Valperduta, June 27, 1853. 
y Oras DEAR MARK,—TI write on the calculation that this letter will 
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left directions whither it should follow you in the forest. That letter 
must have reported all about our departure and arrival—at least the broad 
facts ; but as we have not yet had a line either from you or Julie, we are 
uncertain about pe having received it. Sarah torments herself with the 
idea that you and Julie will be “ uneasy ;” or rather Julie, for she regards 
you as being above any weakness so unbusiness-like. ** I do not believe,’ 
she says about once a day, “ that Mr. Markham would turn pale if he 
knew that he was going to be a bankrupt to-morrow ; but it is for Mrs. 
Markham that I feel.” And she imagines Julie as constantly solicitous 
as she is herself about Margaret—indeed about us all. Dear woman! 
Deprived ofa life herself—one of those mournful, resigned negations, w hich 
are so common With you, she has thrown her whole soul into the care of 
Margaret. She loves her for her beauty, her courage, her success,—loves 
her for being so admired and so loved. Tt needed all Margaret's inflexible 
resolve to make her mother understand that they must part—that most 
estimable silk gown, fading and shrinking out of existence, seemed to feel 
that it must quite be-cast off and laid aside if the sustaining Margaret 
were nth owen “oe I do think poor Mrs. Johnson now begins to 
look up to you as the Zeus of her system; and to the wayward Julie as 
to a superior wisdom—“ she has such a position now.” 

Yseult told you generally of our brief peril in the gulf. It is you know 
often stormy ; but only once do I remember encountering so black and 
sudden a hurricane ; black as midnight—a thick, palpable midnight ; save 
when the lightning poured down, straight like a blinding cataract upon 
the boiling waves; which shivered under the shoek. Ropes and spars 
broke away like flower stalks. We had just overtaken Audley’s yacht 
when it began; and it seemed scarcely five minutes before it was day- 
light again, and we lay a maimed wreck, and the yacht was gone. We 
got them all, however; with one exception, which Yseult could not tell, 
because I have not yet told her. We were just pulling off from the wreck, 
when I heard my own name called from the surface of the water. It was 
King ; his left arm round a spar, his right still helpless. The sound of 
my own name in his voice—the sight of him, in his helplessness, and even 
of the arm which Edwardes had crippled, roused a paroxysm of anger 
that I could not understand when I first looked back wpon it, though now 
I do know why I resented his appeal to a common humanity, to rescue 
him partly from the effects of his just retribution. Obeying a double 
rend I cried out to him,—* Sir, t detest you, and I despise you ;"’ and 
I held out my hand. He left his hold of the spar; but instead of seizing 
my outstretched hand, he folded his unw chico arm over the other; and, 
with a stedfast look at me, lay back against the wave that rose behind 
him, and disappeared. I could hardly have supposed that the fellow’s 
countenance could have assumed so much dignity; but it was an ending 
that redeemed much of his mean existence. 

Next week we take Margaret to Milan. The man with whom we shall 
place her is in some sort related to Giorgio, who will conduct us; and 
under such influence, with the constant guard of the devoted Sarah, 
Margaret would be safe, even if she could not be her own guard. But 
the very storm and hideous ruin of that day could not shake her. I do 
not think that this is properly “firmness,” aswe have called it—still less the 
hardness of heart, which the perverse Julie calls it—but it is more like a 
farsightedness, which can look beyond the hour, and reposes independently 
to brief viccissitude. Resting, so to speak, on many waves, is not tossed 
about. Sarah could not conceal her terror, and almost remonstrated with 
fate for exposing her Margaret. Yeseuli, with that gentleness that makes 
us so surprised at her rare bursts of velemence, lay perfectly still and 
placid. “ I’m not afraid,” she said; ‘if we die, it will be together.” 

However, we reached Valperduta unharmed, unaltered from what we 
were at Marseilles. It was delicious indeed to witness Yseult’s child- 
like interest and delight at all she saw,—her first landing * in Italy!” her 
arrival at Valperduta over the unsubdued mountains,—her wonder at the 
magnificence of the house, its size, its picturesque position, its marble 
hall, its painted walls,—her unconcealed sdeiaiien for its majestic owner, 
and the still lovely Helen, with her dear counterfeits. At firstshe feared 
that she could not speak enough Italian, for she had forgotten that Helen 
was born her countrywoman; and even Giorgio tries to break the 
ponderous song of his Italian tongue into clipped English words, with 
that courtesy in which the Italians exceed al! people on the face of the 
earth. So here we are, gradually getting “at home,” Yseult making 
herself the elder sister of Helen's dear young counterfeit, and all of us 
anxiously awaiting Stanhope and Edwardes in the autumn. 

Since I have returned to Valperduta, I have, of course, been subject 
to endless examinations by Giorgio on the state of England; and it is 
curious to note the effect on his own mind. He will hardly believe any 
ill of England. Like many liberal Italiane, he is minutely fainiliar with 
her literature, her history, her institutions; and regards her as a model 
in everything but music and painting. When I describe to him a political 
condition almost without that passion which all other nations call patriotism 
—a society pharisaically “ moral,” yet presenting the spectacles of London 
streets, and scourged by vices, and by sacrifices as bad as vices,—when I 
paint the corrupting devotion to the commercial idol of profit,—when I 
compare our enormous wealth with our hideous, unpitied poverty,—when 

ask, of what use is liberty, that ends only in “agitation,” or scientific 
freedom of thought that ends in social nullification, thought without act, 
—he smiles, and tells me I am prejudiced, But, the next moment, he 
draws consolation from what I say, in thinking that, after all her degra- 
dations, Italy is not so very much worse off even than boasted England. 
4 Our Pope,” he says, “can seize our papers and our persons ; but I do 
not think he so much enslaves our minds as your woman Pope, la Signora 
Grondi. We have our unhappinesses and our chains; but perhaps life 
1s not in such chains here as in England. We are a degraded nation, 
since we are enslaved; but patriotism still lives as a passion in our hearts; 
and, perhaps, an Italian can better know what was moving itself in the 
heart of a ampden or a Chatham than your most favourite elected Eng- 
ishman of your own day.” . 


And he is right, so far. Yet, I cannot justify the inaction of such men 








as he is—men of great minds, who see their country enslaved, and vet 
who remain quiescent, content to cultivate themselves, and to preserve a 
freedom in the midst of slavery. 

Keeping alive, he says, the sacred fire of thought. “And as to 
quiescence,—you in England—or, at least, they in England,’-—for he 
knows that I disclaim the land of the Collar and of Anti-Hampden,- 
“they in England are quiescent ; only their quiescence is not so perfect. 
We must wait on, wlule great minds work, ull the world shall be ready 
for action again.” 

“Wait! it is the German idea—the contemplative principle; and when 
their time comes they are wrable to act.” 

* We must wait until statesmanship, public opinion, science, and art, 
are all brought to an equal height, alk a true direction can be given 
to act.” 

“ And yet,” exclaimed Margaret, “would it not hasten the time, to 
carry art into the world, and there let it work its own influence in bringing 
on the day when action can be better understood ” 

“The world spoils it,” replied Giorgio. 

* Nothing strong is spoiled. The world kills bad art, and converts it 
into a manufacturing accessory,” | said ; “but true art can always sustain 
itself by the force of its own labour, and its own vitality. Margaret so 
far is right. If we all wait, as you teach, the world would never end 
with waiting. It is only by incessantly watching the moment to begin, 
that we can seize the first opportunity.” 

* Look there!” said Giorgio. He pointed to the low wall at the end 
of the viotto in which we were sitting, separating the vineyard from the 
road. Standing on the other side of the wall were a young ‘couple, whom 
I recognized at once: but lifted above the head of “Lionarde, seated on 
one of his hands, while the other held it up for me to see, was a very 
young infant. ** That,” said Giorgio, “is the answer. Let art go on; 
et us who understand the mystery, keep alive the sacred fire Let 
those who have the strength,”—and he laid his paternal hand on Mar- 
garet’s shoulder,—* carry forth the sounds of truth into the ears of the 
world, Let native-born life like that,” pointing to the child, “ still go on, 
where learning has not pestered it into pining. Let the world ayitate, as 
it does in England, with its imperfect problems, the ferment saving it 
from death. Let all these things go on, and the day will come when the 
three elements, life, art, and science, shall understand one another 
And on that day Anarch Custom, as you say, shall fall off his cruel 
throne, and the people shall be free.” 


Che Arts. 





OPENING OF THE HAYMARKET. 
On Monday, Buckstone revealed the result of an active “ recess,” and 
resented the Haymarket as an elegant and much improved house. 
hese improvements I suppose he counted on as attractive enough for 


| the first week, for his programme was specifically unattractive. Not 


being well, I seized hold of the excuse to stay away. But I did see two 
acts of the new //amlet, which were enough to show that in Mr. George 
Vandenhoff we have an intelligent, graceful actor, who will be an  mmense 
improvement on Mr. Barry Sullivan, and 1 dare say will be very effective 
in serious comedy. J/amlet he was not. He did what all the Hamlets 
do—declaim instead of feel—and he did it in the old-established way 
But his “reading” was that of a cultivated man, his bearing grace fully 
conventional, his person prepossessing, and his voice agreeable. 

Who says that Shakspeare wont draw now-a-days? Does he not reign 
supreme at Sadler's Wells? 1s not the Surrey triumphant with the 
Tempest? Does not the Haymarket give us Hamlet / Have not the 
Princess's and the Marylebone each their Macheth/ Really, theatricals 
seem bursting into a new bloom of popularity! Everywhere there is a 
“hit” of some kind or other. The last has been that of Mrs. Wallack, 
of whose performance another pen will write. 

Vivian. 





LADY MACBETH AT THE MARYLEBONE. 


Perceivine from the advertisements that Mrs. J. W. Wallack had 
“ achieved a triumphant success” (that fine old conventional phrase !), 1 
went on Monday to the Marylelx ye. 

Mrs. Wallack is what would be called a“ Lady Macbeth-styleof woman,” 
tall, majestic, and commanding. Her features are capable of great ex- 
pression, her voice of modulation ; her attitudes are imposing, and her 
reading of the text good. Her greatest defect is being Mrs. Wallack, as 
she has in some measure formed herself upon her husband, not the best 
model she could have chosen. She is, however, the best Lady Macheth 
I have ever seen, as, notwithstanding a certain amount of mouthing and 
rant, more fitted for Fitzball than Shakspeare, she has much feminine 
sweetness. An unpleasant draw] in her tones reminded me of Laura 
Addison, but her acting, in the first scene especially, was so womanly, 
and evineed so much tender pride in Macheth's success, that I have scarcely 
seen it equalled on the stage. 

Mr. Wallack has a handsome face, fine figure, deep voice, and large 
calves. The possession of these accessories constituted him as the hero 
of the tragedy in the eyes of his principal audience, the pit and gallery, 
and they bravoed and halloed till they were hoarse. Mr. H. Vandenhoff 
divided Macduff into two separate yortions, playing the first three acts in 
a jaunty Charles Mathews-like sm the last two, after the example of 
the renowned Hicks. Mr. Shalders was the First Wi/ch, and relieved the 
tedium of the tragedy with many of the buffooneries of the cireus. Miss 
Gordon played Hecate, and sang Locke's music with spirit. 


E. H. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPH Y.* 
(PIRST ARTICLE.) 


THE CAMERA THE RBASEL. 


Iw the course of the more or less important proceedings of the British 
Association at Hull, last month, Professor Hunt read a delightful paper, 
which, though purporting only to explain the process of photography, 
embraced the whole subject of ray-power. Our notes of the leeture will 
furnish us with illustrations as we proceed, but at present we have only 
to quote Professor Hunt for the purpose of differing with him. Not on 
a question of seience, we hasten to say. We would only endeavour to 
persuade him out of his fear that heliography may “induce our young artists 
to follow too closely a naturalistic theory of adherence to minute details, 
to the sacrifice of those efforts of imagination so essential to the full 
ce velopment of the poetical and the beautiful.” No painter, having 
imagination, will be likely to sacrifice it to details, whether presented to 
him in Nature or in a Talbotype. To our thinking, heliography has not 
so much affected the process of Art as it has confirmed it. Take Titian, 
for instance. If any proof were wanted that his method of painting was 
true to the life, you have that proof in a good paper heliograph of the 
naked form. And certainly Titian would not have changed his method 
if Fox Talbot's invention had dated from the pontificate of Clement the 
Seventh. 

Let us not, however, affect a doubt of Robert Hunt’s intention to have 
a rap at the ‘ Pre-Raphaelites.” We may regret that, saying as much as 
he did, he should have said no more than has been loudly repeated every 
firat Monday in May, since some wicked wag told the critic of the Times 
that Millais systematically “ cribbed” from a calotype ; still Robert Hunt 
save nothing without a meaning. If the reader will give himself the 
trouble of going back to the reported sentence, he will see that the allusion 
is unmistakeable, although, as we believe, absurd. Indeed, we might at 
once dispose of the idea by bringing forward a simple fact ; Millais, Hunt, 
and Collins do not, and never did paint from heliographs, or even borrow 
a single hint from their effects. But we prefer to show cause why they 
do not; and why they are the very men who would most have to re- 
adjust their materials, before they could profit from studying that natural 
arrangement, of which heliography is the imperfect reflex. Apart from 
other considerations, it is a mere matter of justice to these young painters, 
to remember that their details are incidents, not aecidents. A daguerreo- 


AND 


Se 
type of Claudio’s prison-cell, even had two consummate actors stood as 
models for the brother and sister, would not have given the apple-blossoms 
outside the grated window ; or the church-spire, pointing heavenward, as 
formally but not more so than the disciplined life of the religieuse, The 
robin twittering among the leaves near Ophelia, as she sinks to her “ muddy 
death ;" the butterfly on the gnarled bark of the hollow tree in which the 
fugitive lies hid; the wild flowers dropped by the sleeping child on the 
floor of his father’s dungeon—such are the “ minute details” of the school - 
and such, it is hardly necessary to add, are not the accidental objects in 
acalotype. The distracting multiplicity of detail belongs to, and din 
the story, as much or perhaps more than it does the picture. 

The minute exactness of the heliograph is only one of its characteristics 
though it is more obvious and more a matter of course, than the rest. A 
uniformly certain result of solidity, whether the shadows be black and 
strongly defined, and the middle tints hardly distinguishable, or whether 
the impression be but faint, and the half tints undeveloped, may always 
be ascertained by the stereoscope. There is no rule by which “you ean 
say from the degree of depth, which is a mere chemical accident in the 
tint, whether or not a picture, obtained through any heliographie process, 
will be brought into relief by Professor Wheatstone’s beautiful instru- 
ment. Suppose the double image, or view, to have been accurately fo- 
cussed in the camera, the effect will be the same, whatever the infiuence 
of the chemical agents. Now as this effect is independent of the greater 
or less amount of sharpness obtained in the after process of heliography, 
we are led to believe that exactness of detail and general truth, in the dis- 
position of shadows, are distinct qualities of the heliograph ; aud that the 
circumstance of minute detail being the most apparent quality, has led to 
the association of minutely exact paintings with heliography. An effect 
almost stereoscopic may be obtained by looking at certain paintings with 
one eye, employing a roll of paper, so as to exclude the view of the frame. 
The analogy, here, between painting and heliography, is strengthened in 
our mind, by observation: Pyne, not a minutely elaborate painter, by any 
means, achieves more wonderful stereoscopic effects than any artist living ; 
while Maclise, whose outline truly resembles that of the daguerreotype, is 
just as effective in a cartoon as in a picture. ¥ 

The artist, in brief, who studies Nature closely, (through the heliograph 
or not,) will be 

“Taught both by what she shows and what conecals.” 

It is not the appearance (which, even in nature, may be false), of the 

object to be painted, that he will strive to imitate. He must realize the 
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8. , 
The Gold Mine Shares have been steady with moderate pur- 

chases, and the Australian Bank and Land Shares are dearer. 

! of the General Serew Steam Ship Company's sbip 


Rev. Henry 
youngest 


by the Hon. and 








south side of the river still assert their fatal pre-eminence, 
19 out of the whole number of cases having occurred there. 
Rotherhithe, Battersea, St. Saviour, St. George, are the 
parts of that division which suffered most. The deaths 
from cholera in London in the corresponding week of 1848 
were 34 

The public have been frequently cautioned against indul- 
gence im spimtuous liquors at periods of epidemic cholera. } 
The readers of the Registrars’ notes, published from week, 
will find too many instances in which this advice has been 
neglected, A pers: n drinks to excess, in a few bours he 
is suffering from an attack of diarrhcea, and the disease 
runs through its several stages to a fatal termination. 
When cholera is at the door temperance in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, and an almost total abstinenee from gin 
and other spirits, becomes extremely necessary for the 
preservation of life. 

It is admitted that diarrhuea generally precedes cholera; 
that there are few, if any, exceptions to the rule. But it 
is of importance both to establish the rule, and show its 
extent, by a mass of observations accurately recorded. It 
is therefore desirable that medical informants should in- 
quire specially in all eases whether the attack of cholera 
commences by “ diarrhoea,” and state the interval in hours 
and days between the appearance of diarrhea and the 
prevention of the other characteristic symptoms of cholera. 

Last week the 83 deaths trom cholera occurred as fol- 
lows.—In the West Districts 2, in the North, 5, in the | 
Central 3, in the East 24, and in those on the South side 
Thames, 49. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 15th of August, at Victoria, Hong-Kong, the wife of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Griffin, Commanding Royal Artillery in China ; | 
7 ‘On the 21st October, at Polesden, the Lady Mary Farquhar: a 
laughter ‘ | 
“a the 22nd, at Philorth, Aberdeenshire, the Lady Saltoun; 


a son. 


On the 25th, at Broekley-Court, Somersetshire, the wife 
of Henry Smyth Pigott, Esq.; a daughter, 


daughter of John Hall, Esq., Commander R.N. 

On the 25th, at St. Peter's Church, Pimlico, William 
Brodrick, Esq., eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. W. J. Brodrick, 
rector of Bath, and nephew of Viscount Midleton, to Augusta 
Mary, third daughter of the Right Hon, Sir Thomas Francis 
Fremantle, Bart, of Swanbourne, Bucks. 

On the 25th, at Putney, Captain George G. Wellesley, R.N., 
youngest son of the late Hon, and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, D.D., to 


The arrival 
Argo from Australia in sixty-four days, is justly regarded in th 
m. It is exceedingly 


city as another triumph of steam navig 

important, too, that the attempt to come home by way of Cape 
Hlorn has proved as successful in the case of a steamer as of some 
of the clipper vessels that have made the passage, and that the 
Argo appears to have had searcely any need to use her coals, 
having sailed the greater part of the distance, 











Elizabeth Doughty, youngest danghter of the late Robert CORN MARKET. 
ki 2sq., of the War-oftice 
a en Lae Mark Lane, Friday, October 28, 1853. 
DEATHS. There has been a fair supply of Wheat, Barley, and Oats during 
On the Ist of August, at Calcutta, the Rev. William Ord 


Ruspini, M.A., grandson of the first Chevalier Ruspini 

On the 2lst of September, at St. George's, Bermuda, of the 
prevalent malignant yellow fever, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Congreve Robe, commanding the Royal Artillery in those 
islands. Lieutenant-Colonel Robe was the third son of the late 
Colonel Sir William Robe, K.C.B, K.T.S., and K.C.H., of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, and is the fourth of that officer’s sons who 
have died while serving their country on foreign stations; aged 
fifty-four. 

On the 6th October, at sea, on board the steamer Hope, Charles 
Wethered Pears, Lieutenant R.N., aged forty-six. 

On the 19th, perished at sea, by the foundering of the 





Friday Evening, October 28, 1853. 
Consols opened well this morning upon the intelligence of so 
much gold having arrived, and were done at 92%, but the informa- 





the week. Notwithstanding heavy rain has fallen during yesterday 
and last night, no advance has been established in the value of 
Wheat since Monday. Oats are 1s. dearer, and Barley fully main- 
tains its previous value. It is stated that the export of corn from 
Turkey is prohibited by the Ottoman Government; but this pro- 
hibition is not supposed to extend beyond the provinces near Con- 
stantinople. The markets in the Baltic ports have advanced 
several shilliugs since last week. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostneé Prices.) 








ship Dalhousie, off Beachey-head, on their passage to Sydney, Satur. \Mo vd. Tuesd. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 
Mr. John Underwood, his wife, Mary Anne, and their three ~ i — one en P 

children, Katherine, Frederick, and Alfred, late of Clapham-park — Bios i foertbee as | _ 7 _? ™ “oni 

| and Banstead, Surrey. 3 per Cent. Red.......... § 9} 904 915 915 90} 

On the 19th, Edward Lloyd Ward, Esq., First Lieutenant 3 per Cent. Con. Ans... 91s 91 % 924 7 = 

in the Royal Denbigh Rifles, and son of Thomas Edward Consols for Account .., ols rs be Pa 43} 3 
Ward, Esq., of the Lodge, Chirk, aged thirty-nine, 3} per Cent, An. 923 | 92g | 925 =| 5 

“ New 5 per Cents. sare 

. a . — — | Long Ans. 1860 5} | 452 5} 5 5165 5-16 5} 

> + - + | India Stoc ve. 248 | 248 | 240 = 250 250) 

. ( 4 | Ditto Bonds, £1000 2 dis 2d... OP | nox 

Commercial Wtairs, Pe eae Bee eg 

| Ex. Bills, £1000 ...... 2d/ 4p, 4p 3p 3p. 2p 

: | Ditto, £500 .............. 4p | tp; 4p 3p : Pp : p 

[NCE itto, Sms i q 3p , 

MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | Pitto, Small... 4p! 4p’ 4p 3p SP" Of 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OrrictaL QvoTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Frarmay Eventne.) 


tion just arrived that hostilities have commenced between Russia | Brazilian Bonds ......... . 97 | Russian Bonds, 1822,5p.C. 1128 
and Turkey, has led to renewed sales of stock, whereby the prices | Ditto Smail ' sig 97§ | Russian 44 per Cents. ...... r. 
The New Three-and-a-Quarter per | Mexican 3 per Cents. 248 | Sardinian Bonds, 5 per Ct. 9%? 


are now lowered to 92 to 92}. 
Cents. have been quoted 93} to 93%, and the Three per Cents. 
91} to §. East India Stock has been 247 to 260, Exchequer Bills 


Portuguese 5 per Cents.... 42} | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 21 
Ditto 4 per Cent, ....... 40) | Peruvian Bonds, 4$p. Ch 7% 
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TMP 


Lessee and Manager, Me. ALFRED Wieay 
mn day, October 31, and during the new Extra 
caganza, called THE CAMP AT THE OLY MPT in which wi 
Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, F Rob son, Cooper, and Galli 
sedi ex A. Wigan, Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, E. Turner 
\\ vndham, After which, an Origina Drat a, in Three Acts 
wiled PLOT AND PASSION, | Principal characters Messrs 
Fr. Robs Emery, Leshi oper, White, and A. Wizan; Miss 
F T r i Mrs. Stirling 
Ros-office open from Eleven to Four, Doors open at Sever 
oj commence at Half-past Seven Stalls, 5a. ; RB sea, 44 
Pit as; Gallery, ls 


Hs 


“PROM ENADE (¢ 


NGARIAN ON. 





ERTS at the RoY AL MARIONETTE THEATRE 
West St Every EV eENIN t | 
rm « { ‘ HUNGARIAN 
» in their national costume n ted Kalogdy. Vocalist 
HAND LB umd Miss bE. Br the W sdav 
} gt ts; Mrs. Th rr Miss Jos 
coe the Theatre Roval, D TY e Dis 
Mr W Distin, a Mr. Henry ! sts 
Herr 1 aijrr the H ” 
Zitner Hongrois; the Br hers Dist ly 
n the Sax Hor und the Hungar s 8 Gd 
rved Seats, Is. ¢ Upper Ba Is Priv Box {1 is 
be Boxes and Stalls may be secure Mitchell's, A 
Same’s Librar Af Port ! \ ay 
and 8 at Thr lock 


pis RA ary dad than 7(*) Models, has 


ANATOMICAL MU SEUM, 





Po rh AND GA 














ral e Now Open, at the 
LERY Rarent Street, ¢ ery day, except Friday, for Gentle 
y, fre an Eleven till Pive and from Seven till Ten. On Pridy 
‘ Morning Exhibition for Gentlemen will close 
Tw k, wher ies only will be admitt " Five 
Explanations for Gentlemen by Dr. Leach; and for Ladies 1 
Mrs ul Admission, One Shilling 
pENDe RS, STOVES, and FIRE-TRONS 
ibove are requested, before finally d ling 
pore BURTON'S SHON ROOMS, 39, Oxford-stre 
r Newman-s N 1 and 2 ’ in-street 
‘ They a | t in the world or 
n : t of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGI FIP} 
RONS, and GENER AL ITRONMONGERY, as cannot be ay 
yroa lsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of des 
ess of workmanship. Bright Stoves th 
arma und two sets of ars, £2 Lis. to £5 Loy 
rl 5 { i bs 
iv Fer ns nda Is, { s 
Fenders tro ditio with i 
from 4 from is, 0 ie LA 4 
Svlvest t Stoves, wi ra } 
plat 1 to sell at these v r ‘ 
ha 
Fi From the frequency and extent of his 1 t 
. From those purchases being made exelus yi 
& 


Dp" H COVERS 
SHES \ ' 





AND TWOT-WATEI 





y ( fie 
| ‘ ¥ 
5 ' ' il 
£10 ) ; B I i 
for # i Brit 1 Metal. 20 
s 7 sj { 1H 
ILLIAM 8 a prea has TE) LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
ve of the Shop, devoted s ‘ 
a UNISHING Lhe \ MONGERY hadi 
ed. and jana A wares, iron end rags 
uls), 80 ar vo k.. and classified that purchasers may easily 
nee make their selections, 
ilogues, with engravings, sent er post) free. The money 
ned for every article not approved of 
$9. OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1& 2, 
NWMAN-STREET; and 4.& 5, PERRY’S-PLACE 


5 


(' 


A 


UTION.—TO TR ADES 


MEN, MER. 














CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTRITTERS, Xe Whereas it 
my knowledge that som: unprincipled per r 
ion have for some time past be ing on the Public, by 
sling to the trade and others a spi icle under the name 
1BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK, this is wive 
tier, that I am the Original and sole Pr yprietor and Manu 
turer of the said article, and do not employ any traveller, or 
th rive any person to represent themselves as coming from my 
fablis { Pp rp se of selling the said ink. This caution 
\ Sted by me to prevent further imposition upon the public, 
y “ s ry to nyself. E R. BOND, sole exeeutrix and 
_ f the late John “Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
a 
mie e 
NEETH—By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
+ Patent wiv-invented and Patented »pplication f chemi 
tis-prep HITE INDIA RUBBER in the construction of 
ti FICIAL pints Gums, and Palates Mr. EPHRAIM 
VS] rreon-D, t 61, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
. >, Invent ni Patentee. A new, original, and 
ion, consisting in the adaptation, with the most 
> ¢ perf tion and success, of chemically- Lae waits 
\ RUBBER as a lining to the ordin ry go 
‘ ‘ tra ry resuite of this anplication may be brie ly ‘ 
\ f r most prominent features, as » followin All 
Tp ede Woirk springs, wires, or & astenings are re- 
fire \ 1 freedom of suction is supplied, a 
is hit ily unattainable, and a fit, perfi 
| © most unerring accuracy, is secured. wh m the sof 
winuity of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
| te M)oInneg teeth when loose, or rendered tender by 
absornet f¢ . s Th ids of the 1 
i I Vi 
tng " 
_ ” lretained in t ’ 
ving at the san teal 
fis at pe ar nature of its preparat ed 





’, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON, 
29 « ray-street, Bath, 


, Gnainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 








THEATRE -'| 


SALE BY AUCTION OF ROBERTS 
“HOLY LAND 











Wot THGATE and BARRETT beg to an- 
\ nounce that they have received instructions TO SELL BY 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, FLEET-STRERT, London 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, the entire remain 
ing Copies of “ROBERTS HOLY LAND, BGYPT, NUBIA, 
SYRIA, IDUMEA, AND ARABIA 

The Work is complete in Forty Parts, and was originally pub- 
ished by Mr rman MOON (who has retired from baxiness) 
at Forty-one Guineas, under which price it has never vet 
deer old 

Th DRAWINGS were made on the spot by DAVID 
ROBERTS, R.A. and have heen executed in the first style of 
Lithography by M. LOUIS HAGHE. Thev are acoompamed ty 
HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE Letterpress, written by th: 
Rev. Dr, CROLY 

The ARTIST, whose fume has mainly resulted from pictures of 
this class, entered into the work with a deep and earnest love of 

great theme The subjects embrace every variety Among 

e 25) Prints of which the Work is composed, are found Views of 
JERUSALEM, the HOLY SEPULCHRI the MOUNT of 
OLIVES, BETHLEHEM, the SEA of TIBFERIAS, LERANON 
PYRE, and other places of interest in the HOLY LAND ft 
RUINS of PETRA, MOL NT SINAIL &c, in IDUMEA, and in 
HG YPT and NUBIA, the reader presented with the most faith 
ful illustrations of their celebrate antiquities, The entire series 
form a work of rare attraction, not only in point of art, but afford 
ing also a rich fund of eyjorment and ins‘ raction to all who reward 
t « spots as hallowed with the eseenes and recollections of the 
past The Artist has depicted the “ EAST” as it is TO-DAY 
These it oming anew the centre of EUROPEAN in 
terest an x the position of the “ Eastern Questic Nags 
and the Work about to be offered for sale comprises undoubted)y 
the best, and, indeed, the only, complete series of pictorial illus- 
trations relating to those localities which have ever been the sub- 


jects of dispute, and even now threaten to 


SOUTHGATE 


of war 


call PARTICULAR 


be the seat 
and BARRETT beg also to 








ATTENT ION to the circumstance, that the copies which will bx 
included in the forthcoming Sale will be the Last that can ever 
be obtained, as the DRA i ag S from which these impressions 
heve been taken will al E ACED FROM THE STONES 
he Rooma, and During the Progress of the Sale, thereby ful 
nishing the only sure guarantee that no inferior Tinpressions can 
ever be issued, and securing to the purchasers at the sale the 
| enhanced value of the present copies 
It is also further announced, that an entire SET of this beautiful 
‘ nh won view at the OFFICES of Messrs. DAY 1 SON 
L raphers to the Queen, 17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S 
INN-FIELDS, LONDON: and that DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
the PLATES (which will vive free Admission to visitors) may b 
biained of SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at their Temporary 
4 ion-Rooma, 393, STRAND, LONDON, who will be happy to 
furnish any further information that may be required 
hy SOUTHGATE and BARRETT feel it a duty to 
ur heir friends and the public not to lose the present and 
ON LY opportunity of obtaining the above important and interest- 
ing work al nen So yet 


Catalogues of the Sale (when ready) will be forwarded by post, 


























1 the receipt of Six Postage-stamps 
WWIVE Go INEAS Mr.W M. H.HWALSE, the 
‘ Modi alvanist, of 22, Brunswick -square, Londen, informs 
his friend hat his FIV! GUINEA APPARATUSES are now 
read Send two postage ctampes for | Pomphlet on Medical 
eg tRIV ‘L “the NEW SEASON'S TEA 
y mir FIRST NSIGNMENTS of the NEW SEASON'S 
hs nsALi W 4,58, King Wi nest t 
( r to call attention t e strong Concou Tra, at 
er | The prime Soccnone Tra, at 3s, 6d., and 
. I vst Lapsanc Sovucnone Tra, ot ts. The prime 
iUNPOWD Tra, at 48. and 48. 8d. The delicious Guxrowpenr 
All who purchase at these prices will SAVE MONEY, as TRAS 
ire getting DEARER 
\ r Hi selling prime COFFEE at 1s. and 1s, 2d per Ib. 
r locua and the best West Inpia Corres, at Is, 4d 
re offees, and all other Goods sent cerriage free, by our 
ow! ns and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent Carriage free to any part of England, if to the value 
of #8. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and 
Colonial Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, A 
General Price Current sent post free, on application 
TEA! 
{ULLINGHAM AND COMPANY.— 
/ The advantages, both in quality and price, to be derived 
from purchasing at a first-class City house must be too apparent 
to every one to need comment 
We are now selling 
The very Best Black Tea, at 4s. Od. the pound, 
(rood sound Congou 3s. Ord, s 
Finest Pekoe ditto 3s, Sd, = 
Fine Gunpowder fs. Odd, - 
Choice Coffee ls, Od = 
Finest Homeopathic Cocoa Is. Oxd, 
This is the most pleasant and nutritious pre paration of Cocoa, 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the 
finest West India and Retined Sugars at market prices 
All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight m of Londe Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value 
of Two Pounds st ay are sent, carriage free, to any part of 





ngland 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW. HILL, CITY. 


F 


SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWER IN PRICE 
RENCH CHOCOLATE, 


Is. per pound, or 








in packets, 6d., 3d., and Id. each, a preparation from the 
choicest of Cocoas of the English markets, and manufactured by 
the st apy ed French method. Coffee is far inferior in nutr 
tive qualities to Cocoa. And Chocolate, or properly prepared Cocoa, 
is now tniversally recommended by the Medical Profession, as 
more conducive to health than any other vegetable substance 
which enters into the human dietary. The superiority of the 
alx One Shilling Fr h Chocolate over raw and unprepared 
Cocoas, m be jad of by the perfection att: — n it# manae- 
f I y to w it may be used her as food or 
' 

PARISE HOCOL ATE COMP ANY, distinguished by the Patron 
ve of Majest Queen, and the unanimous award of bot! 
Council nd‘ ~ Z “Me lals at the Great Exhibition of 1551. 
Manufacturers of Breakfast Chocolate, Bonbons, and French 
Syrnns 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by the principal Grocers, Cenfec- 
tioners, and Drugyists in the kingdom. Chocolate Mills, Isle- 


worth; Wholesale Depot, 35, Pudding-lane, City; West-end Agent, 
Mr. Joun HatrrEevp, 221, Regent-street, 








— 
NSULAR and ORIENTAL STREAM 


—=— 


p™! 


NAVIGATION OOMPANY 
DEPARTURES OUTWARDS! 

INDLA and CHINA, via BUYPT— Por Aden, Cevien, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the @h and 
24h of every month from Seuthampten, and on the 10th and 
26th from Marseilles 


AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE —Por Adelaide, Port Philip, 
and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the #h November, and @h 
of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton and a 
the loth of Nowember and loth of every alternate month there 
after from Marseilles 

MALTA and BOYPT 


from Southampton, and the 


4m the 


uh and B%h of every month 
loth and Sith from Maresilice 


MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE Om the 27h of every 
month from Southampton 
SPAIN and PORTUGALI For Vigo, Operte, Lishon 


Cath, 











and (Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month 

CALCUTTA and CHINA — Vessels of the Company ply oocs- 
siomally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hung Kong, and Shanghae 

} further information a ariffs of the Company's rates of 
Passage thoney and freaght, for plans of the veseela, and te secure 
passages, Ac, apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Onental place, Southampton 
SS! E AM to IN DI A, vid the Cape The 

lowing Ships of the General Screw Steam Shipping Com 

matiy Wil leave Southampton for CALCUTTA, calling at Plymeowth 





for the mails, and touching at the (upe, Mauritius, Ceylon, and 


Maciras 
Dates Ship Tone | Captains 
Sis 
Vveriber Indiana, in | Lanmbert 
December Mauritius, ln Goodall 
In 
January Calentta now §. Rooales 
Applications for freight and passages to be made at the Com 
pany s Offices, 1, Adelaide-place, London-bridge Parcels will also 
be received by Messrs. Halfour, Laming, and Owen, 16, St Mary 
axe; and by Messrs, Grindley and Co, @, St. Martin'splace, 
Charing-croas, 
5 . . . 
B 4, A N kK O F DEPOSIT, 


, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-equare, London 


Pastablished May, Is4 


Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Pian of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may 
be obtained with perfect Security 

The Interest is payable in Jawvagy and Jovy, 
convenience of parties residing af a distance, 


and for the 
may be received at 


the Branch Offices, or paid through Country Bankers, without 
expense 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
Prospectuses free on application 
WA\ INGS BANKS’ DEPOSITORS and 
b ther INVESTORS are informed that the ROYAL INVEST 
MENT SOCTETY is allowing Depositors 44 to 6 percent. interest 
ym ihey t which a Hl tovested on real secarty by this 
a ty No partnership labilit 
TRUSTY RS 
The Right Hon. Lord Thomas Pelham Clinton, 
The Hon KE. Howard, D.C.L 
Erasmus Wilson, Baq., PRLS, 
Prospectuses free on application 


33, Pall Mall. 


VE 


W. BRIDGES, ms, Becretary. 


TAILORS’ 


WORKING 





JOUNT 


STOCK COMPANY, 314 Onxford-«treet, near Hanover. 
square. Registered under 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 110. 
The above Company beg leave to call the attention of their 


customers and the public 


to the fact that they have lately made 
alterations in some 


f their arrangements and officers, in order 


that increased efficiency may be given to their busines« transac- 
tions, and greater satisfaction to their customers. The result of 
the experiment which they have now been engaged for three 


years in making, has proved the practicability of the principle of 
self-dependence on which they set out, relying for success on 
supplying good articles at a moderate price, in the fair way of 
ordinary business 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Manager and Secretary. 


pee at the G vTT A PERCHA WORKS. 


RESUMPTION OF BUSINESS. 


The Gutta Percha Company beg to inform their Customers and 
the Public, that they have resumed the Manufacture of Tubing, 
Sheet, Soles, Round and Flat Bands, Chamber Vessels, Talbotype 
Trays, Galvanic Batteries, Union Joints, Bosses, Flasks, Bottles, 
Bowlks, Curtain and Cornice Rings, Ac. &c. Numerous Pawy 
Articles are also in progress 

Submarine and Sul-terranean Telegraph Wire insulated with 
Gutta Percha 

Orders to be addressed, as previously, to the Gurra Pasowe 
Patewrters, Is, Wharf-road, City-road, London 


Company, 

wosre EUREKA SHIRTS— 
Best (Quality, Six for Forty Shillings: Second Quality, Six 

for Thirty Slullings. Gentlemen desirous of obtaining Shirts in 


the very best manner in which they can be male, are solicited to 
try FORDS EURERAS. “The most unique, and the only 
pertect-fitting shirt made.”—Observer 

Country residents purchasing in any provincial town are fe 
juesied toy observe on ihe Literior of the collar-band the stamp— 
‘Ford's Eureka Shirts, 38, Poultry,” (without which none are 
genui Avents are now being appointed in all towns, Terma, 
A vf rwarded on application —RICHARD FOR D, 3%, Poultry 
L ». Manufactory, Hay's-lane, Tooley oe 

















of the New 

4 ired Sirtinzs eve f« ipWarur of 
we differs vies for mak FORD Ss AUREKA SHIRES iD 
lu riy « stri; ‘ A ~ post free on 
six stamps, price 27s. the Half-d “ List of Prices and Mode 
of Self-measurement sent post free ~ Ri HARD FORD, 
38, Poultry, London. 

N.B. 


B.—Agents are now being appointed in al) towns, Terms, 
&., fo rwarded on 


Un, 
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YOLICITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
b ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

52, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Society presents the following Advantages— 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION, 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives, 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former, EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the Profits, are divided amongst the Assured TRIENNIALLY, 
either by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 
Premium, at their option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for in- 
terest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other Account. 


POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY, and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS 
was declared of nearly TWO PER CENT. per annum on the 
amount assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of 
SIXTY per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM 
ONLY has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1556. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at Two o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours 
of Ten and Four, at the Office of the Society, where Prospectuses 
and all other requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


NAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘A 3, Cresvent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, 
DIRKCTORS, 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., Chairman, 
Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischotl, Esq | Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Chirles Thos. Holeombe, Esq. Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
R chard Harman Lloyd, Esq William Wybrow, Esq. 
Actuary AND Secrstary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises Assurance on Lives 
and Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the Sale and 
Pirchase of Contingent and Deferred Annuities, Loans of 
Money on Mortyage, Xe. E 

Phix Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the 
Act of Parliament 53 Geo. LIL, and is regulated by Deed enrolled 
in the High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strict Proprietary one. The 
Assured, on the participating scale, now participate quinquenni- 
ally in four-fifths of the amount to be divided, 

The Directors have availed themselves of the more accurate 
information recently obtained as to the rate of mortality among 
assured lives, and have moditied the Tables originally constructed 
fur the Company accordingly. 

The rates now charged are lower than those required by many 
of the Offices, and, as compared with them, a Bonus is in fact 
at once secured by effecting an assurance with the Eagle Com- 
pany. Thus the Premium required by one Office in particular 
for assurance of £1000 at the age of 20, would secure, in the 
Eagle Office, no less than £1250,—-that is to say, a Policy for the 
same amount, with an immediate addition of 25 per cent, to the 
gum assured, 

To the present time (1853) the Assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000, 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £130,000, 

At the last Division of Surplus, about £120,000 was added to 
the sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digzing, to reside in any country,—or 
r seattring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisp! distant more than 33 
devrees trom the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the office, and as- 
signments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom, 

The Annual Re ports of the Company's state and progress, 
Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, 
on application at the Ollice, or to any of the Company's Agents, 
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INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, 
No. 72, Lombard-street, London, 
TRUSTEES, 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq,, Q.C., MP. William Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUTABLE, (in 
terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANS- 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being dependant, as 
in the ease of ordinary policies, upon the import of past and per- 
haps forgotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as 
FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Assured from all doubt 
and anxiety as to the future. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of Life 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid from the 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 








INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS, 


‘OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. for Manchester, 
John Walbanke Childers, Esq., Cantly, Doncaster, 
William Bulkely Glasse, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn, 
William Ashton, Esq., Horton House, Wraysbury, Staines, 
Charles Hulse, Esq., Hurst, Reading. 
shard Griffiths Welford, Esq., New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
ock Webster, Esq., 4%, New Bond-street. 

gmpany is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
eculation, safe and profitable investment for large or 
at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
lic funds, and on as secure a basis. 
ment system, while it offers the greatest advantages 
Matic, affords to its members a perfect security, and a 
raid of interest than can be obtained elsewhere. 
inital of £250,000 is divided, for the convenience of in- 
vestmenr and transfer, into £1 shares, of which 10s. only will be 

alle 1. : eat 
f e present rate of interest upon the pats capital is 5 per 
cont, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate can be 
judiciously declared. 

Applications for investment are received between the hours of 
10 and 4 R, HODSON, Secretary, 










ON SALE BY D. NUTT, 270, STRAND, 

OURS DE PHILOSOPHIE POSITIVE, 

par AUGUSTE COMTE. Six vols. 8vo, sewed, price £3 10s. 
A few copies of this important work (which has long been ex- 
ceedingly scarce and dear) have just been completed by the re- 
print of one of the volumes, and can be supplied at the original 
price, 

Also, by the same Author, 

COURS DE POLITIQUE 
Vols, 1 to 3, 8vo, price £1 1s, 
CATECHISME 
12mo, 3s. 


HE SEVEN SEALS BROKEN OPEN; 
or, the Bible of the Reformation Reformed. Three Volumes, 
in Seven Books, containing the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments according to the generally-received English Protestant 
Version, but under an entirely new arrangement in every part. 
With Preface, Introduction, Commentary, Indexes, &e, 

By JOHN FINCH, Merchant, Liverpool. 

London: James Rigby, 240, Strand. 


NEW WORK ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 
HE TEMPLE of EDUCATION; being 


Results of the Strivings of a Teacher of the true Idea and 
Practice of Education. By T. E, POYNTING. Illustrated by 
Plates and Diagrams. Crown Svo, Parts I. and IL, 1s, 6d. each; 
Part LLL, 28. 6d.; or comy 1 te, cloth boards, 68, 


Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 


POSITIVE. 
POSITIVE. One Vol. 














Just published, price 10s., boards, 


N the MANAGEMENT and DISORDERS 
of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. A Treatise embracing 
Management during the Month, Nursing, Food, Weaning, Moral 
Management of Children ; also, Directions to Young Mothers, the 
most approved Prescriptions for Children’s Complaints, &e. By 
T. J. Graham, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 
London: Published by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’- 
court; and Tegg and Co,, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


By the same Author, lately published, Eleventh Edition, 


with additions, price 16s, 
2, MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


A Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 
Emigrants. 

“Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands, this is 
by far the best. For fulness and completeness they all yield the 
palm to Dr. Graham’s.”— Banner, Aug. 1853. 





OTICE.—A revised List of Surplus Copies 

of recent works withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced prices for cash, is now 
ready, and may be had on application to Charles Edward Mudie, 
510, New Oxford-street, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
t 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—Thomas Farneomb, Esq., Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman—William Leaf, Esq. 
Richard F. Arden, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq 
Thomas Campline, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 


John Humphery, Esq., Alder- 
man, 

Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman, 

Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
| Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician Dr, Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon—-W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary —Protessor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The assured are protected by an ample subseribed capital—an 
assurance fund of £350,000 invested on mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an income of £77,000 a year. 





Premiums to Assure £100, | 


Whole Term. 








Age.| One Year. Seven Years.) With Profits. |Without Profits. 
Sei | Ss At Pat} Faz 
20; 0 17 8 019 1 | 1 1510 1 1110 
3%; 1 13 raves bs 207 
|}; 1 50 1 so} 8 oF 2 1410 
50; 1 14 1 11910 | 4 68 4 Ol 
oo; 3 24 3.17 0 6 12 9 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths or 80 
per cent. of the profits, 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a permanent reduction 
in the future annual payment for life of from 34 to 11 per cent., 
according to the age, and a reversionary increase varying from 16 
to 28 per cent, on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the 
sum assured. 

One half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved, 

Loans upon approved security. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street at 


@ quarter before two o'clock, 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 


le AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank, at Adelaide. The ex- 
change on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of 
two percent. Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated, 
and bills collected. 

Apply at the Company's Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 











London, October, 1853, 2 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
LEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
4 MEDICINE. An Introduction to the Practical Study of 
a Ray oor = Junior Practitioners. By 
ANTEL NOBLE, MLD., F.R.C.S., Medical Offi Cliften- 
hall Retreat, near Manchester. . enaenies 
London: John Chur: hill, Princes-street, Soho, 





Just published, post Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
SIATIC CHOLERA; its Svm toms 
Pathology, and Treatment. By RICHARD BARWELE 
F.R.CS., late Hence Ganon, and now Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
at St. Thomas's Hospital. To which is added, a Translation of 
its Morbid Anatomy, General and Minute, from a Paper by 
Messrs, REINHARDT and LEUBUSCHER. 


London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 





Just Published, 


POEMS. By_ANNA BLACKWELL. 
‘cap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., 


Vy {BSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Octavo Edition. With additions from the larger Work- 
Revised and enlarged by Professor Goodrich, 
Also, New Edition, 

WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
Uuabridged. The only Complete Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by Professor Goodrich, Demy 4to., 1452 pp. 31s, 6d., cloth, 

David Bogue, Fleet-street, 


WEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS, 
Price 2s., cloth lettered, 


{)\NGLISH-GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 
BU By Dr. AUE. Forming one of the Volumes of the Germar 
Section of Cuampers’s Epucationat Course, 





Price 3s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE: 
with Exercises, By Dr. AUE, 
Price 5d., sewed, 
CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS, Part XIII, 
CONTENTS. 
No, 49. A tage Belgium. 
50. Story of the Good Knight Ba 
51. Mathilde: a Tale. " _ 
52. Lace and Lacemaking. 
Engraved ™ and Contents of Vols. I. to VI, may be had ¢ 
e 
| 


of IN. 


ksellers, price One Penny each, 

Price 6d., paper cover, | 
CHAMBERS'’S POCKET MISCELLANY 

Volume XXIII, To be completed in Twenty-four Volumes, 


W. and R. Chambers, 3, Bride-court-passage, Fleet-street, Londog; 
and 339, High-street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers; 





In Two Volumgs, post Svo, price 8s, 6d., 
OURSE of the HISTORY of MODERY 

/ PHILOSOPHY. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. 

“ The translation is always correct and clear ; it will, doubtks, 
be the standard version, of what must be regarded as the mot 
valuable philosophical work of our times.”——Tait's Magazine. 
Edinburgh : T. and F, Clark ; London : Hamilton, Adams, and 





FOURTH EDITION OF 
I UINS of MANY LANDS. NOTICE.- 


: A Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised and consideral 
Enlarged, of Mr. MICHELL’S “RUINS of MANY LAND? 
with Portrait, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

This Edition contains Remarks on Layard’s latest Discovers 
at Nineveh, and treats of nearly all the Ruins of interest now . 
the world, 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Original Copyright Novels, No. 5, at One Fourth of the usual 
Publishing Price. 
In Two Vols. Cloth extra, Seven Shillings, 


RAY ILE HOUSE: an Historical Roman 
of the Time of George the First. By ADDLESTONE HIL 
All Novel readers are earnestly requested to read this wor 
the production of a highly talented Lady—the publishers feelit 
assured that all such readers will derive the same satisfaction | 
they themselves experienced in its peru 
London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon-street. 





TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


By the Author of “The Great Metropolis,” “Random Reeolle 
tions of the Lords and Commons,” In Two Vols. Post 8v 
cloth extra, 


ECORDS of a RUN THROUGH CON 
TINENTAL COUNTRIES; embracing Holland, Frane 
Germany, Switzerland, the Savoy, and Italy, By JAME 
GRANT, Esq. 
London : George Routledge and Co., Farringdon-street. 





THE WORKS OF THE REV. F. F. STATHAM, 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, Walworth. 
ECTURES AGAINST POPERY 
2s. cloth, 
THE MESSAGE OF THE SPIRIT TF 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA, 2s. cloth. 
IMMORTALITY UNVEILED. 1s. 6d.cloth. 


LAZARUS OF BETHANY. By Rev. JW. 
WATSON, of Beresford Chapel. 2s. cloth. 


MINISTERIAL FIRST-FRUITS. 3y the 
same Author. Published at 6s.; reduced to 3s., cloth. 





George Cooper, Publisher, 17, Albany Road, Casiberwell; 
A, Heylin, 28, Paternoster-row, 
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OcroseR 29, 1853.) 


THE LEADER. 








This Day, in 1@mo, price One Shilling, 


LOVE STORY from SOUTHEY'S 
\ pon TOR, being the History of the Courtship and Mar- 
rs ¢ Dr. Dove, of Doncaster. Forming Part 50 of the 


reavetiee’s L 


The Forty-Niz 
ae! ( = — IN BRITTANY. 


Longman, Brown, Cireen, 


TBRARY 
ith Part, price One Shilling, 
By I. Horr. 


and Longmans 


pie “EXTERN AL CORN TRADE. 
Vol. & price 6s 
By RB TORRENS, Esq., F.RS 


Longmans and Co. 


tm Thursday will be published, in Octavo, THE 


USSIAN SHORES of the BLACK SEA, 

| the Aatt won of 1852; with a Voyage down the Volga, 
Tour rough the Country of the > Cossacks By 

{ \WRENCI ol IPHANT, author of a “Journey to Nepaal.” 
Witl » Tl 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Londen 


strations. 


PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER. 


| LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 


No, CCCCLIL, for November, 1853, Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Havdon’s Autobiography 


Brute Life in the Alpine Regions, 

The Romans in Scotland. 

Athens in 1853 

\ Few re Words on University Reform, 
Oar Commissioner in Paris 

The Narcotics We Indulge In.—Part IL 


Poems, bv H. G. K 
\ few Facts concerning the Turkish Question, 


It. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION of ALISON'S HIs- 


TORY f EU ROPE. Part VIL, price One Shilling 
T din + Parts, at Is. each, or in 12 Volumes (of 
two are published), at 48. each. 


rr. 
THE DIARY of a 
No. 3, price One Shilling, being 
Works of Samcen Warren, D.C.L 
| npleted in about 18 monthly Parts, at 1s. each 
William oe kwood and Sons, Edinburvh and Lx 
d by all Rookseliers and Newsmen. 


LATE PHYSICTAN. 
s Part LL of 9 Collected 


tition 


mdon 


Re (SE B'S MAGAZINE for Novemnen, 


P 2s. &d., or by post 3s., contains 





Morals of Queen Elizabeth. Anatomy in Long Cloth 
s | Paper The Story of Corfe ¢ asthe 
Extracts from the Journal of a} Thoughts about Shelley 
Visit to New South Wales in| Byron 
oa Dartmoor Prison : as it was, and 
Propertius and his English . 2 ° is 
Editor | The North American Fisheries, 
Peter.—Part IT | The Insurrection in China, 
i North West Passage. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





ie BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXVI. (Price 6s.), will be published November 1. 
CONTENTS, 


1. The Revolution in China, 
2. Ludwig Tie 
I h Fe their Origin and Improvements, 
4. Ru ) War in the Caucasus, 
The New Theologv—Maurice’s Essays, 
HR nakin's sea Stories 
7. P t Pa tinting in History. 
8. Steward on Wesleyan Methodism. 
Rassian Seeman Who is to Blame? 


}. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
1 ackson and Walford, 18, St. Panl’s- 
nd Co., Stationers 


and 





hurchyard ; 
*-hall-court 





Now ready, price 1s. 


T HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY, 
P No. VIL. Novemprr. 
<< CONTENTS. 
l Travelling in England. | 6. The Interesting Pole—A Trus 
2. ¢ as it was and is. Story 
LS Chit-Chat about the] 7. The Prisons of Dartmoor, 
Orga Past and Present. 
4. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 8. Araco 
The Greek and Russian | 9. Notices 
Churches. 10. Correspondence, 
\ 


, ume L, handsomely bound in cloth, is also ready this day, 
Pu ed at the Office, la Exeter-street, Strand, London. 


pe . uC CL EC ICTIC REVIEW for November, 
price Is. 6d., 


CONTAINS— 





1, Progress of the Nation. 


7 | 6. Miss Bremer’s Homes of the 
«. Alexander Smith’s Poems, 


| New World. 





4 ; 

: Bask 1's Stones of Venice, | 7. Medway’s Life of Dr, Pye 
femorials and Correspon- Smith. i 

nan {Charles James Fox. | 8. Cholera: its Treatment and 


tevival of the French Remedy. 
anperorship, teview of the Month, &e. 


In fep. 8vo., price 2s., cloth, 


{ r ror 
( \PITATL and LABOUR —USE and 
is = SE; or, Right and Wrong, in the Relations to Labour 
a Machine ry, and Land. By WILLIAM M‘COMBIE. 
« Ut of sound reasoning and good advice.” —Freeho lider. 
‘ An extraord linary 


Sioa little volume. . The work of an earnest 
" ulcalated to awaken an enlightened attention to some 
most di tic ult questions of the age.”— Bible and People. 


cond Edition, in post Svo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


1 

(Ht RC Hand STATE. A Dissertation on 

4 CuvrcH Pourty, By A. C. DIC K, Esq., Advocate. 
ust an give no true idea of the character of this work, 
oe power of the author ; those who would appreciate either 
med ire the book. The very first paragraph will tell the 
at he is in the hands of a master of logic.’ ”—Spectator, 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row, 


ations ( 











re 


Now ready, 


THE RESULTS OF PERSONAL 


Including Captain W. W. Hornby, RN 


WITH COLOURED REPRESENTATIONS 
DRAWN FROM LIFE 


AND PRINTED IN COLOURS 
LONDON: WM. 8S. ORR AND CO., 


Now ready, price Two Shillings, a New Work, (with an Engraved Frontispiece 


PANTOMIME 


AND (BY SPECIAI 


A 


SIR JOHN BARLEYCORN 


THE OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE 


NTENTA, 


THE ISMS OF 


1853, 


and | THE ANIMATE AND INANIMATE, 


EARTH AND SEA 

TWO MILLION HORSE POWER, 
TO THE NUMBER (FREE OF DUTY) ON 
GATE ROADS, 


Expectation whirls me round, 
Th’ imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it erucheants my seneo- 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY 


OPPOSITE FURNIVAL'S INN. 


YROSPE 


November, 1553. 


CTIVE 


CONTENTS 
1. Lepsius’s Letts ts from Egypt. 
Thackeray's English Humorists, 








Master @ 
Manrice’s Theological Essays. 
6. Newman on the Moral Perfection of Christ. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


3 The Edda 
‘ nd Man. 


London 





ey ILBURN’S 


ZINE, Edited by W. 


Contents for November. 
A Romance of Carlton Gardens. 
The Age of Gold. By 
An Imperial Visit. 
“ Positive” Philosophy : 
Travels in the North 
Valks Up Hill. By H. Spicer, Esq. 
Sea-Side Recreations. 
William Cullen Bryant. 
The Fr 


Harnison Atnsworta, 
No. COCXCY. 
By Dudley Costello 
Cyrus R edding. 


Fag. 


Comte and Lewes, 


By Sir Nathaniel, 

neh Almanacks for 1854 

St. Martin's Eve. By the Author of “ The Unholy Wish.” 

A Political Conversazione of the Year 1845,— Metternich, 
Guizot, Louis Philippe, Palmerston. 

The North-West Passage. 

Babali and the Pacha. 

Extracts from the Commonplace- Book of a Lately 
Deceased Author, 


Chronicles of a Country Town. Part IIT. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


On November Ist, to be continued Monthly, price 6d., 


rINHE A. B. C.;_ or, 
RAILWAY GUIDE, No.2. Shewing at a glance how : 
when you may go from London to the Different Stations in Gre 
Britain, and return; Together with the Fares, Distances, Popul 
tion, &e. 
London: Published for the 
337, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


REVIEW 


Edward Rond, Faq 
and Charles Punchard, Esq 


BY THE REV. W 
Honorary Secretary of the Cornwall Poultry Soe 
JOHNSON, ESQ, 


Honorary Seer tary of the Winchester Socrety for the Improvement of Poultry 


OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PRIZE BIRDS, 
BY MR. HARRISON WEIR, 


UNDER 


AMEN 


| 


WITH LIBERTY TO ADD | 
THE MAR- 


CROSS AND SON, 


NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


ALPHABETICAL 
and 
at 


Proprietors, by William Tweedie, 





THE WARS IN THE EAST. 
HE BEACON. No. 1 now ready, Pric 


Turer-natrrrxce. Contains: The Eastern Question. 

The “Greek Empire” Absurdity.—Secret Diplomacy. 

and Testament of Peter the Great.— Review 

Reviews of New Books, Romance, Poetry, &c., &c. 
No. 2, will be published on Tuesday next. 


J. P. Crantz, 2, Shoe Lane, and all Booksellers, 


“eC 


Last Will 
of the Prevs,— 





pnee One Guinea, elegantly bound in cloth, 


THE POULTRY 
COMPRISING THE 
CHARACTERISTICS, MANAGEMENT, BREEDING, AND MEDICAL 
TREATMENT OF POULTRY; 


BEING 


OBSERVATION AND 


TETE-A-TETE 





1055 
























































ni 


BOOK 


PRACTICE OF THE BREST BREEDERS 


Fay 


Thomas St uryreon, 


WINGFIELD, 


ety 


HIS SUPERINTENDENCE, 


CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW . 


entitled 


BUDGET 


COMMAND 


STREET. 


COALITION OF THE TALONS 
SUCCESSION AND ACCESSION 
TORYISM — WHIGGISM — RADICALIBM — CHARTIBM — 


FINALITY-JACKISM 
THE SCHEDULES OF A SCHEDIAST, CUM MULTIS 
ALIIS 


18, HOLBORN, 


fm the Pirst of Novernher will be published, price 2s, 6d 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1854. 


With a Coloured Plate by Jonx Leecn, and numerous 
Wood Engravings 


JOUN LERCH and JOHN TENNTEL, 
Punch Offiee, 85, Fleet Street 


By 


Om the 31st inet. will be published, price ls, No 


I ANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocxs s 

Hewr. By the Author of “Ma. Sronee’s Tour.” Mus 
trated with Coloured Pilates and nusnerous Woodeuts by Joun 
Lascn. Uniformly with “ Sponge’s Tour. 





9 of 


Bouverie Street. 


avs and Evans, 11, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF VANITY FAIR. 
Om. the 31st inst. will be published, price One Shilling, No. 2 of 
“MHE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. Tuackr- 
RAY. With Illustrations by Ricnagp Doris. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








With Two Steel Engreriees, price ls, 


{HARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, contains 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By Frank Fairlegh. 

My Old Lodger. lilustrated. 

Holidays in Berkshire. By Angus B. Reach. 

The Man who does not Remember his Origin. By Prince 


Howra 
Michael Angelo and the Mission of Art. 
Recollections of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Notices of New Books, &., &. 


Virtue, 


By A. Saffi. 


Hall, and Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 





On Saturday next, 


Nov. 5, will be Published, 
No.1 of 


fg EMPIRE, with which is Incorporated 
Tacus's Lowpon Weexty Parer, Price 64, one of the 
largest in Europe: Devoted to Kepresentative, Curreney, and 
Colonial Reform, and especially to the Lnterests « if the Provinces, 
BA Macosiricent Work oF hos (value One Guinea), the only 
EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN, by Coust 
D’Orsay, Presented to all Subscribers for Three Mortha. 

Orders should be given immediately any newsagent in 
Town or Country. 

London: Published by John Livesey, 1, Crane-Court, Fleet- 
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WM. S. ORR AND CO.’ 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED ATLAS OF GENERAL 
GROGRAPHY. 53 Maps. Revised by A PETERMANN, Let- 
terpress by the Kev. T. MILNER. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, £1 11s. 6d.; half-bound russia, £1 15s, 

The ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Constructed by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive 
Letterpress, &e., by the Rev. T. MILNER, MLA,, F.R.GS, Im- 
perial 4to, cloth, price 21s, ; half-bd, russia, £1 15s, 

A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF AS- 
TRONOMY, and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Ihy the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A, F.R.G.S, Royal 4to, cloth, price 
£) 11s. 6d.; half-bound russia, £1 16s. 


ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Porty-Eight Maps full coloured, cloth, 7s. 6d; roan tuck, 88, 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN With Engravings from Designs by Briaxat 
Fostex. Imperial 16mo, price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt. 


BOOK of the COUNTRY, The; or, a Des- 
cription of the Seasons. By THOMAS MILLER.  Tlustrated by 
Birnket Foster, Is. [Jn the Press 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


With Llustrations by Doyir, Crowgutit, and Luscs, Third 


Edition, imperial lSmo, price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
CARPENTER’S WORKS ON NATURAL 
SCLENCE. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY: a Comprehensive Sketch of the 
Principal Forms of Animal Structure, With several hundred 
Engraviugs. Post Svo, cloth, 6s, 

ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a Systematic View 
of the Structure and Habits of the Animal kingdom, In 2 
vols, post Svo, cloth, 12s, 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY: the Structure and 
Organs of Plants, their Characters, Uses, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 
ths 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, AND? HO- 
ROLOGY Post svo, cloth, 6s, 
CHILD'S ARITHMETIC: 


Nurseries and Infant Schools, Cloth, Ls, 


CLARK'S DRAWING and PAINTING in 





a Manual for 


WATER COLOURS, With Coloured Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 
8s, 6d, 
CALDWELL’S MUSICAL JOURNAT. 


Edited by ROBERT GUYLOTT, A handsome 4to vol. music 
size, containing #3 Pieces. 5s. 

CONFESSIONS of CON CREGAN, the 
Trish Gil Blas, With Illustrations on Wood and Steel, by 
“Parz” Crown Swe, cloth se 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A New 
Edition. With Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and Mr, WEST- 
WOOD. Llustrated with very numerous Engravings on Wood, 
and thirty-four on Steel, by Lanpseer and others, Koyal 8vo, 
cloth, price 2is; coloured Plates, £1 11s. 6d. 


DORP and the VELDT, The ; or, Six Months 
in Natal, By CHARLES RARTER, Esq., B.C. 6s, 


DOVECOT and the AVIARY, The. 
Rev. E. 8. DIXON, M.A, 


Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d, 


DOWER’S GENERAL and SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 

The attention of Teachers is especially called to the following At- 
lases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correctness, and 
neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices they are 
much below, any similar publications. The whole ofthe Maps 
have been carefully revised and corrected to the present time 
By A. PETERMANN, Esq,, F.R.G.S, 

DOWER'’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifty-three Maps, Compiled from the latest and best Authori- 
ties. With copious Consulting Index, with the Latitude and 
Longitude. Price 21s., half-bound. 

DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Con- 
taining forty Maps, and a copious Consulting Index, Price 
12s., coloured, half-bound, 

DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Containing 26 Maps. Selected as 
giving the best general view of the Universe. With an exten- 
sive Index. Price 7s, 6d., coloured, half-bound, 

DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Containing a Series of Maps calcu- 
lated for the Use of Younger Pupils, with a Consulting Index, 
Price 5s., coloured ; or 4s., plain, half-bound. 

Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, and ex- 
tensively used in the schools established by the Board, 


DOWER’S OUTLINE MAPS, 4to. Price 
3s. 6d. The following Maps comprised in this Atlas may be had 
separately, price 3d, each :—-Eastern Hemisphere—Europe—Wes- 
tern Hemisphere— British Isles—England and Wales—Scotland— 
Ireland —France—Asia— Africa—North America—South America, 


DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with Walker's Pronunciation of 
the Difficult Words, 1s. 

DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY, 


French and English; with the Pronunciation of the Difficult 


By the 


With numerous Engravings. Post 








DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY, 
English and French, Royal 32mo, roan, 2s, 


DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY, 
English and French bound together. Roan, 3s. 6d. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, and 
ORATIONS. Complete Edition, Foolseap 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


EVERY LADY her own FLOWER-GAR- 
DENER: a Manual for Ladies managing their own Gardens. 
By LOUISA JOHNSON, Small Svo, price 2s., cloth gilt. 


EVERY LADY'S GUIDE to her GREEN- 


HOUSE. Small 8vo, price 2s., cloth gilt. 


The FAMILY FRIEND: a Magazine of 
Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, and Practical 
Science, for-Family Reading. In Weekly Numbers, price 2d. ; 
Monthly Parts, price 9d.; and Quarterly Volumes, cloth, price 
2s. 6d. The “ Famicy Farirnp” is emphatically the Magazine for 
a Family, It is itself a “Gentleman's Magazine,” a “ Lady's 
Magazine,” a “Servant’s Magazine,” and a “ Working Man's 
Friend.” It is a “Mother's Magazine,” a “ Youth’s Magazine,” 
and a “Child’s Companion.” It is, as its title correctly declares, 
a “ Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, 
and Practical Science.” Complete sets of “ Tur Famrty Frrenp,” 
consisting of Eleven Volumes, in handsome uniform binding, may 
now be had for £2 2s, 6d. 


The FAMILY TUTOR, and SCHOOL COM. 
PANION, Complete in Six Volumes, strongly bound in cloth. 
Price 2s, 6d. each (sold separately.) 


FAMILY PASTIME; or, Homes made 
Happy. Being a Collection of Fireside Games, Puzzles, Conun- 
drums, Charades, Enigmas, &e. &c. Three Volumes. 1s. each, 
(sold separately.) A New Volume for Christmas is in prepara- 


tion. 
FLOWERS and their POETRY. By J. 
STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. and DELTA of “ Blackwood’s 


Magazine.” Illuminated borders, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


FLORAL CABINET, containing nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Plates of New and Beautiful Plants, Coloured. 
3 vols. 4to, cloth, £2 2s, 


FLORISTS GUIDE and NATURALIST’S 


CALENDAR. 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s, 6d, 
The GALLERY of NATURE. By the Rev. 


T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S, In royal Svo, cloth, price 18s.; 
morocco, £1 11s. 6d, 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. With a 
History of tho Characteristics of Greek Art, Illustrated by Grorca 
ScHarrEe, jun. Imperial svo, cloth, A New Edition, carefully 
revised. Price £1 11s. 6d.; morocco, elegant, £2 5s, 


The MAGAZINE of BOTANY, HORTI- 
CULTURE, FLORICULTURE, and NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Conducted by T. Moors, F.L.S., and W. P. Ayexs, C.M.HS, 
Botany—-A. Henrrny, Esq., F.L.S. &. The Literary Depart- 
ment contributed by the best Practical Gardeners in the country. 
Illustrated with nearly 100 Coloured Plates. In 3 vols, cloth 
gilt, £3 3s, 


GARDEN COMPANTON and FLORISTS’ 
GUIDE, By Messrs, MOORE, HENFREY, and AYRES, Cloth, 


gilt, 15s. 
HOYLE’S CARD GAMES MADE FaA- 


MILIAR, Cloth, gilt, 1s. 
DIAMOND BRITISH CLASSICS. A 


series of Miniature Editions of the most admired English Au- 
thors. Each Volume elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, 1s. 
Akenside’s Poems, Lyttleton and Hammond's 
Bacon's Essays, Poems. 

Burns’ Poems. Two vols. Milton’s Paradise Lost. ~"* 
Butler's Hudibras. Milton’s Paradise Regained, and 
Byron's Select Poems, other Poems, 

Castle of Otranto. More's Sacred Dramas, 
Cowper’s Poems. Two vols, Paul and Virginia. 

Crabbe and Richardson, Pope's Poetical Works. Two 
Dodd's Beauties of Shakespere. vols, 


Two vols. Prior’s Poetical Works. Two 
Dryden's Virgil. vols, 
Dryden's Poetical Works. Two! Rasselas. 


vols. Shenstone’s Poems, 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Sorrows of Werter. 
Siberia. Sommerville and Mason. 


Falconer’s Shipwreck and 
Smith's Sonnets. 

Gay's Fables and other Poems, 

Gifford and Canning’s Poems, 

Goldsmith and Beattie, 

Gray and Collins. 

Grahame and Logan. 


Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
Theodosius and Constantia. 
Thomson's Seasons, and Bloom- 

field’s Farmer's Boy, 
Vicar of Waketield. 
Watt's Lyries and other Poems. 
1 White's (Kirke) Prose Remains. 
Gulliver’s Travels, ‘Pwo vols. | White's (Kirke) Poetical Re- 
Leland’s Demosthenes, Two; mains. 

vols, | Young’s Night Thoughts. 

The Publishers have prepared a neat Mahogany Case, with 
glass door, fitted to hold a set of the Classics. Price 8s, each. 


The LAND WE LIVE IN;; with 443 Wood- 


[Sarurpay, OctosERr 29, 1853. 








The LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. By the 
Rev. ROBERT PHILIP. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d, 

1, The MARY’S; or, The Beauties of Female Holiness, 

2. The MARTHAS,; or, The Varieties of Female Piety, 

3. The LYDIAS; or, The Development of Female Character, 
4 The HANNAHS; or, Influence on Sons, 


Mrs. LOUDON’S WORKS on BOTANY 
and GARDENING. New Editions, carefully revised and cor- 
rected. These Volumes contain beautifully coloured Drawings of 
above Seventeen Hundred of the choicest species of Garden and 
Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers ; with criptions and full 
Directions for Cultivation, 
In 4to, cloth, price £1 15s.; half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges, £2 2s. 
The LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS. In Forty-eight coloured Plates, containing up- 
wards of Three Hundred Figures of the most showy and in- 
teresting Annual Flowers, 
In 4to, cloth, price £2 2s. ; half-bound morocco, 

gilt edges, £2 10s, 
The LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL BUL- 
BOUS PLANTS. In Fifty-eight coloured Plates, containing 
above Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable Bulbous 
Flowers. 

In 4to, cloth, price £3 ; half-bound morocco, 

gilt edges, £3 8s. 
The LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL Pe. 
RENNIALS. In Ninety coloured Plates, containing Five 
Hundred Figures of Hardy Perennial Flowers. 

In 4to, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. ; half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges, £2. 
The LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. In Forty-two coloured Plates, and con- 
taining about Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable 
Greenhouse Plants. 
In 4to, cloth, price £2 2s.; half-bound morocco, 

gilt edges, £2 10s. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty Plates, containing Three 
Hundred and Fifty Species, beautifully coloured, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, Indi- 
genous and Migratory; including their Organization, Habits, 
and Relations; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature; 
an Account of the principal Organs of Birds, and Observations 
relative to Practical Ornithology. Illustrated by numerous Ep- 
gravings and Woodcuts. By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, 
A.M., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural History, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, price £2 12s, 6d. cloth. 


MILLER’S BOOK of the COUNTRY. 


Illustrated by Braxget Foster. [In the Press, 


PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY; 
and Register of the most beautiful Flowering Plants which have 
been added to our Gardens during the last Sixteen Years. With 
upwards of 700 Engravings, carefully coloured from Nature. 
16 volumes, bound in half-morocco, cloth sides. Reduced to £2. 


PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY, The; or, 1 
Month in Switzerland in the Summer of 1848. By JUHY 
FORBES, MD., F.R.S,, Physician to her Majesty's Household. 


Cloth, 6s. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, Kenyy Me:- 
DOWS'S Illustrated Edition. Memoir by BARRY CORNWAL! 
Nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-Six Btchings 
Steel, designed by Kenny Mgapows. 3 vols, 5vo, cloth, £3 3; 
half morocco, £4; morocco, £4 148, 6d. 


The PLAYS of SHAKSPERE: revised from 
the best Authorities. Illustrated with Engravings on Wow, 
from Designs by Kenny Mgapows. 1 vol. imperial Svo, £1 1s; 
half morocco, £1 5s.; morocco elegant, £1 Lis, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOKS for RAILWAY TRi- 

VELLERS, with Iustratians, square 16mo, stiff covers, each 1s. 
THE RAILWAY JEST-BOOK. 
JO: MILLER, for Rail and River. : 
A aa WORTH of NONSENSE, by the Editors « 
NEW TALE of a TUB, by F. W. N. BAYLEY. 

The SERF’S DAUGHTER; a Story de- 
scriptive of Northern Life. Translated from the Swedish by # 
eminent authoress, With Illustrations, by Warkey. 

WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. In 
structions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Swimming, Sailing 
Driving, &c. Edited and enlarged by Craven, With numero 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY and A). 
TIQUITIES of SELBORNE; with the Naturalist’s Calends 
Copious Notes, by Epwarp Biyea. Map, and numerous Lil 
trations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5s. 


, r a . TT RP 
WESTWOOD’'S BRITISH BUTTER 
FLIES, and their Transformations. Exhibited in a Series « 
forty-two Coloured Plates, By H. N. Humpureys, Esq., © 
Descriptions by J. O. Westwoop, Esq., F.LS., &c. Demy % 
cloth, £1 11s, 6d.; half-bound, morocco, £2. 
WESTWOOD’S BRITISH MOTHS, ané 
their Transformations. Exhibited in a Series of 124 Colouré 
Designs, by H. N. Humpureys, Esq., with Descriptions by J 
Wrstwoop, Esq. F.LS., &. In 2 vols, 4to, cloth, letteres 








Words, Royal 32mo, roan, 2s, 














cuts, and Twenty-four Steel Engravings.§4 vols, in 2, imperial 
8vo, £1 10s, 





WM. 8S. ORR AND CO, AMEN CORNER, 


£4 4s.; half-bound morocco, £5, 
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Treas or Sumscuirtion to “Tue Leapsgx,”—For a Half-Year, 13s. (To be remitted in Advance.)—Money Orders should be drawn upon the Strand Branch Office, and be made payable © 


Mr. Atrrep E. Ga.ioway, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand. 





LONDON: Printed by Gronor Hoorsr, (of No. 3, Northend Terrace, 


Covent Garden, in the same County; and Published by Taoanrox Lato 


Hammersmith Road, in the County of Middlesex,) at the Oitice of Mussas. Savrcr and Epwanps, No. 4, Chandos Sireet, in the Parish of St. Pas! 


Precinct of the Savoy, both in the same County.—Sarvapas, October 89, 1853. 


u Honr, (of No, 13, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park,) at THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 7, WELLINGTON STREET, SAAN), 12 %* 
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